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New Statute 


AF ER one of the most rapid conclaves between the heads of govera- 

ments ever known to diplomatic history, the Prime Ministers of the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon and the Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs have 
committed themselves to a declaration of policy on the Commonwealth. 
It is confined to the one question that brought them to London—India’s 
desire to reconcile Republican status with membership of the Common- 
wealth—and it declares that that desire can be translated into fact. 
Unlike the Statute of Westminster, which codified changes that had 
gradually become apparent, it actually asserts that a deliberate change 
in the basis of the Commonwealth is now to occur. 


The Government of India have informed the other Governments of the 
Commonwealth of the intention of the Indian people that under the new 
constitution .. . India shall become a sovereign independent republic. The 
Government of India have, however, declared and affirmed India’s desire to 
continue her full membership of the Commonwealth of Nations and her 
acceptance of The King as the symbol of the free association of its inde- 
pendent member nations and as such the Head of the Commonwealth. 


The Governments of the other countries of the Commonwealth, the basis 
of whose membership of the Commonwealth is not hereby changed, accept 
and recognise India’s continuing membership in accordance with the ae 
of this declaration. 

This is a very remarkable declaration to which the heads of eight 
sovereign nations have set their signatures. It means that the capacity 
for growth and change which has characterised all British institutions 
did not petrify with the evolution of the autonomous dominion. Not 
only does it mean that India, which is perhaps one of the great powers 
of the future, remains within the Commonwealth. It gives a glimpse of 
an international association transcending race and colour which means 
for the aspiring colonial peoples a way out of the impossible dilemma 
of permanent subordination or eventual revolt. 


Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that the Prime Ministers confined 
themselves to such a short communique, even though its formulation was 
the result of a choice of words as carefully balanced as the pronounce- 
ment of a medieval synod. Too large a burden of interpretation is cast 
upon the press and the citizens of the Commonwealth, and though the 
Prime Ministers may clarify it upon their return to their own legislatures, 
it would have been infinitely more satisfactory to have had their collec- 
tive elucidation of these phrases. In the first place, the difficult subjects 
—common citizenship, common defence arrangements, imperial prefer- 
ence, the settlement of the existing disputes within the Commonwealth— 
are all ignored. And these problems are no easier to solve for pretending 
that they do not exist. But since the formula arrived at is so simple that 
it could have been achieved by an exchange of postcards between the 
Prime Ministers concerned, it is reasonable to suppose that the fact that 
it was formulated after an elaborate series of private meetings in London 
means that the real difficulties have been discussed—even though it is 
known that no definite agreements were made. 
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not settled, then Wednesday’s communique is not a historic 
document but a piece of verbiage. 

In the second place, it should be clearly recognised that this 
is not a constitutional but a political declaration. How the 
republic of India is to accept the King “as the symbol of the 
free association of its member nations and as such the Head of 
the Commonwealth” is quite obscure. The King is the con- 
necting link at the moment by virtue of being head of the state 
in all eight countries. There is no other philosophic or legal 
concept which gives the Commonwealth corporate entity. 
“ Symbol ” is a rhetorical word which has no meaning in the 
law of any country. The last sentence of the passage quoted 
above contains what logicians call a circular argument which is 
impossible for plain men to interpret. Undoubtedly, this formula 
can be developed, but it must be interpreted in words of real 
substance and not in the phraseology of after-dinner speaking, 
if it is to command the support of the peoples of the Common- 
wealth. Perhaps it is because they wish to see the reactions of 
their citizens that the Prime Ministers have at the present limited 
themselves to this general statement. Moreover, what appears 
vague to Western minds may appear too binding to Indian 
minds, and if the formula is to work at all, it is essential that 
Mr Nehru should carry Indian opinion with him. 

Thirdly, it should be clearly recognised that India’s new 
arrangement with the Commonwealth sets a precedent which 
Pakistan, Ceylon and South Africa may eventually be unable to 
resist following. It is the possibility that the Commonwealth 
may end up with four monarchies and four republics, associated 
with them in some tenuous fashion, which makes it impossible 
to determine whether the new formula brightens or dims the 
prospects for the future. 

Finally, as in all documents on the Commonwealth, the 
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validity of this declaration depends on the actions of those 
signed it. It is immensely encouraging that India has 

its intention to continue its full membership of the 
wealth—it may perhaps be the most heartening news the liberal 
segment of the world had had since»Mr Marshall's Hapyard 
speech. But whether this arrangement of words has a decisive 
bearing on the future depends entirely upon what India and the 
other seven nations decide they mean. An unfo 
woolly paragraph closes the Prime Ministers’ commyp; 
declaring that the members of the Commonwealth remain united 
“freely co-operating in the pursuit of peace, liberty, and 
progress.” Strictly, this means that Mr Liaquat Ali-and Mr 
Nehru should reach an immediate settlement on Kashmir, and 
that Mr Malan should cable his government to withdraw the 
repressive legislation at present before the South African parlia- 
ment. But although Commonwealth co-operation—like demo. 
cratic government—is the art of the possible, the words which 
the Prime Ministers used must mean something. And why 
they should mean, now that the automatic connection between 
the nations is to be replaced by an explicit formula, is that the 
standard of conciliation and consultation is to be continuously 
raised. 


A lot has happened since Adam Smith asserted as a general 
principle that “no nation ever voluntarily gave up the 
dorsinion of any province, how troublesome soever it might be 
to govern it,” but perhaps nothing in the intervening years has 
bettered Mr Asquith’s address to the Imperial Conference of 
1911, “ We each of us are, and we each of us intend to remain, 
masters in our own house. This is the lifeblood of our polity. 
It is the articulus stantis aut cadentis imperii. It is none the 
less true that we are, and intend to remain, units indeed, but 
units in a greater unity.” 


Currency Adjustment 


HERE is a steadily mounting volume of discussion through- 
out the world of what is somewhat euphemistically referred 
to as an adjustment of currencies but what it would be more 
honest to call the devaluation of all the world’s soft currencies. 
All over Europe it is a general topic of speculation—in one, if 
not in the other, meaning of the word. In America the broadest 
hints are being dropped by authorities as high as the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Economic Co-operation Administrator 
that the time has now come for the European currencies to find 
their own level. It is only in England that the subject of cur- 
rency adjustment is still not considered to be of much more 
than academic interest—which might seem to be strange, for, 
though nobody is so impolite as to say so in so many words, 
“adjustment of. currencies’ means, first and foremost “ de- 
valuation of sterling.” Without some action in respect of ster- 
ling there will be no generai readjustment ; but if sterling were 
to move the great majority of the world’s currencies would 
move also. The primary responsibility in the matter thus rests 
im London. That may partly explain the sotto voce nature of 
such discussion of the subject as can be heard in this country, 
for there is a great reluctance to say or write anything that 
might undermine confidence in the nation’s currency. Even 
now, when it is becoming increasingly pedantic to keep silence 
on a subject that the whole world is discussing, there is a 
danger lest anything that is written in London may be inter- 
preted as meaning that a change in the exchange value of 
sterling is imminent. 

So far from this being the case, there is every reason to 
suppose that the British authorities—the Bank of England and 
more particularly the Treasury—are still as firmly opposed to 
any proposal of the sort 2s ever they were. This is not merely 
a calculation of expediency; it also reflects the prevailing trend 


_of thought on general principles. The governing philosophy, 


not merely of the politicians of the Labour Party, but also to a 
very large extent of the civil servants whose advice so frequently 
shapes policy, is at present wholly opposed to anything that 
smacks of monetary manipulation. It is strange that, when 
current economic thought is so strongly Keynesian in many 
other respects, it should be so wholly opposed to Lord Keynes's 
views in this one matter. The lesson of wartime economics, 
when monetary policies so frequently have to give way to phys 
cal compulsions, was in the end so well learned that it cannot 
now be unlearned, the more so since there is a variety of 
socialist idealism that rejects anything that smells of the market- 
place. Whatever the psychological roots, there is no doubt that 
the tendency of the moment is to try to stabilise all the sensitive 
indicators of the free-market economy—such as prices, wages, 
the rate of interest and the rate of exchange—and to make such 
adjustments as are necessary by the infinitely harder “ physical” 
methods of allocations of materials, direction of labour, conttol 
of investment, bilateral trade bargains and the like. Thos 
who think that the British Government have a plan for the de- 
valuation of sterling all cut and dried, and are only waiting for 
the right moment to spring it on the world, do not know thet 
Cripps. 
But this still leaves it open to enquire whether the Govem 
ment ought to be formulating a plan. Would a reduction in the 
exchange value of the pound sterling be of advantage to the 
United Kingdom and to the sterling area? Would it help the 
trade of the world as a whole along the road back to prosperity? 
The general long-term argument in favour of an adjust 
ment of currencies is a perfectly simple one. The United 
States dollar, together with a very small number of other cut 
rencies, is universally scarce. Most of the other currenci 
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of the world are in surfeit vis-a-vis the dollar. Moreover, 

both the scarcity and the surfeits may become less 
intense, there seems to be very little prospect, as things stand 
at present, of their disappearing. The best that the British 
jong-term plan can promise is that it may be just possible, in 
three years’ time, to carn as many dollars as are spent, but only 
by dint of the most vigorous economy in buying and the most 
intensive pressure in selling. The natural reaction of a free 
market to such a relationship—one article permanently scarce 
in terms of virtually all others—would be to put up the price 
of the scarce article. Such a movement of price must haye 
gome tendency to choke off the demand for the scarce article and 
to encourage the demand for those that are freely offered, 
Indeed, there must be some rate of exchange at which the 
demand for dollars and the supply of them would freely balance, 
even without exchange control, and though to seek this “ equili- 
brium rate” might involve a larger shift in exchange rates 
than was politically supportable, a movement in its direction 
could hardly fail to be of assistance in reducing the remaining 
gap between demand and supply that has to be covered by the 
expedients of governments, 


This is the argument, and as a general proposition, with no 
time-table attached, it is very difficult to dissent from it. What- 
ever (within the bounds of reason) may happen to relative 
prices in the United States and Europe, it seems over- 
whelmingly probable that the dollar will continue to be scarce. 
Whatever the price calculations may show, this means that the 
dollar, at the present exchange rates, is, and will continue to be, 
under-valued. Some time or other, it will have to be allowed 
to rise. This is, as will be seen, an argument for the apprecia- 
tion of the dollar, not for the depreciation of sterling, and it 
might seem that the direct way to meet it would be to raise the 
gold content of the dollar. But that would cause practical diffi- 
culties both in the United States itself, where funds would have 
to be found to write down the dollar value of American gold 
holdings, and also in South Africa, where the gold mining indus- 
try is already none too prosperous with gold at $35 an ounce. It 
would be far better to face the plain fact, which is that the 
dollar is not on the gold standard, it is gold that is on the dollar 
standard. The practical way to appreciate the dollar is not to 
faise its gold content, all other currencies keeping their present 
gold parities, it is for all (or most) other currencies to lower 
their parities in terms both of the dollar and of gold. And that 
is in fact what would happen, for if the United Kingdom were 
to apply to the International Monetary Fund for permission 
to reduce the gold parity of the pound sterling, most of the 
countries of the world outside the dollar bloc would follow suit 
within forty-eight hours. 


At some time in the future, this is very likely to happen—an 
appreciation of the dollar taking the formal shape of a deprecia- 
tion of all other currencies. The difficult question to foresee 
18 when it will happen—when it should happen—and there is 
no reason why it should not be dispassionately argued as a 
Matter of international monetary technique, not as a threat to 
Rational prides and integrities. 

_ Whenever the question has come up, as it has at intervals 
since the end of the war, the British authorities have always 
taken the line that to reduce the value of sterling in the con- 
ditions that prevailed from 1945 to 1948 would do this country 
and the sterling area great harm. In this they have certainly 
been right. In a seller’s market, a fall in the buyer’s currency 
would not affect world prices in the slightest degree; the only 
effect of a fall of, say, 20 per cent. in sterling would have been 
to put up the sterling prices of imported goods by the same 
Proportion and to face the Government with the dilemma ot 
tither increasing subsidies to a corresponding extent or letting 
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wages rise. And so long as the volume of British exports’ 
depended on the supplies that could be made available and 
hardly at-all on the pricesythat were asked for them (as was 
broadly true until quite recently), a fall in the pound sterling 
would not increase British earnings of dollars. 


But these conditions are now changing. More and more 
complaints are to be heard from North America of the high 
price of British goods. A fall in sterling that was accompanied 
by a similar fall in all other non-dollar currencies would aot, 
of course, assist exports to any other than dollar markets, 
Even there, there would be no net gain unless the 
volume of sales rose by more than the price fell. But this may 
well be true in the American market, where the British (or 
European) proportion of the total sale is, for almost every 
commodity, quite tiny and could be doubled or trebled without 
becoming large. American elasticity of demand for European 
goods may be very large. 

On the import side also, conditions are changing. It is no 
longer completely a seller’s market. It would be foolish, of 
course, to expect the return of a complete buyer’s market such 
as that of 1931, when a fall of sterling led to a broadly equal 
fall in world market prices. But conditions are beginning to 
return in which a substantial drop in the buyer’s bid (for 
that is what a depreciation of the buying currencies amounts 
to) can be expected to have some effect on the world price. 
For the first time, therefore, it is becoming possible to argue 
that a depreciation of sterling might lead to the earning of 
more dollars and to a reduction in the number of dollars needed. 

But it would need a great deal of hardihood to hold that 
it is yet a strong argument, even if the freedom of world markets 
were not obstructed by all manner of controls—and, incidentally, 
by long-term contracts of supply. From the economic point 
of view, the balance of argument would still seem to be firmly 
on the side of delay. There may be a strong economic argument 
for devaluation in 1950 or 1951; there is only an embryonic 
one today. 


There is, however, a political argument on the other side. 
Whether a devaluation of European currencies turned out for 
the better or for the worse would depend almost entirely on 
what the reaction was to it in the United States. If the dollar 
were artificially forced down in the wake of sterling, as happened 
in 1933, or if Congress were led, by complaints of a “ flood” 
of European imports, to restore the tariff to its Smoot-Hawley 
eminence, then all would be in vain. At present, the US 
Administration and informed opinion in America are not merely 
prepared to accept European devaluation, they are actively 
urging it. But if the next twelve months see a development 
of the recession in American business conditions that is already 
visible, and American businessmen become the reverse of com- 
placent about difficulties put in the way of their exports or 
increasing competition from imports, the American reaction to 
devaluation might be very different, Political and economic 
considerations, in fact, point in opposite directions, as they 
often do. The task of statesmanship will be to find the right 
balance between them. 

There are some signs that currency adjustments will become 
the fashionable fad of 1949, the deus ex machina that is to 
solve all economic problems, as capital investment plans were 
two years ago and disinflation was last year. But depreciation 
of currencies, whether good or bad, is certainly no panacea, and 
if too great expectations are put upon it, it will prove to be a 
broken reed. And that would be a pity, for it may well be that, 
with the turn of the economic tide, enough elasticity is return- 
ing to the world economy to restore some of their former efficacy 
to the familiar weapons of monetary policy. There are no 
panaceas ; but there should be no inhibitions against the use of 
any insttument that is likely to help the world back to sanity 
and stability. 
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Fifth Column in Paris 


AST week in Paris the spirit of the Nuremberg rallies 
returned to Europe. Handpicked by the party, a fervent 
and unanimous audience listened to speeches it had heard a 
dozen times before, applauded slogans it had applauded a 
hundred times before. True, the party was Communist, not 
Nazi ; the salute was the clenched fist and not the outstretched 
arm ; the leading British visitor was Mr Platts-Mills and not Sir 
Oswald Mosley ; the symbol was Picasso’s dove and not Hitler’s 
swastika—but in essence the rally of the “ Partisans of Peace” 
was like that of the National Socialists of Nuremberg. The same 
belligerent language, the same mass hysteria, the same sense 
of the spectacular—“ caravans of peace” in the shape of motor 
coaches closing in on the Wembley Stadium of Paris, national 
costumes to give colour to the common man, Paul Robeson sing- 
ing “Ole Man River.” The heroes of the Congress, let it be 
admitted, were not street fighters, soldiers and hunting marshals 
threatening war; they were poets, lawyers and publicists 
threatening peace, appealing to peoples—as Soviet Ministers 
do—over the heads of their governments. 

The Paris Congress was stage-managed with great skill. It 
started as an idea of the French branch of the International 
Liaison Bureau of Intellectuals for Peace. In February it was 
nothing more; and a modest British Cultural Committee for 
Peace started canvassing reliable “ intellectual workers” to 
repeat in Paris last year’s jamboree at Breslau. During the 
early weeks of March, while the wireless stations of eastern 
Europe and Russia spread the message, while the Communist 
parties of the west sent out their orders for delegations to be 
chosen and funds to be collected, British intellectuals who had 
burnt their fingers at Breslau hesitated. Professor Bernal, Mr 
D. N. Pritt, Mr Zilliacus and the Dean of Canterbury responded 
immediately ; others protested that they were tired of con- 
ferences about peace. Mr J. B. Priestley, for example, is re- 
ported to have taken this view, drawing upon himself the 
following rebuke from M. Aragon, poet of the French resistance 
and chief organiser of the Congress: 

We can bruise our hands with clapping Laurence Olivier 
when he comes to Paris. But that cannot alter the fact that 
you also are disappearing from the map of the creative world 
before the dollar offensive. 

From other parts of the creative world the organised responses 
came pattering in. Novelists, dramatists, champion skaters, 
ballet dancers, shock workers from factories and heroines of 
collective farms, scientists, musicians were quickly collected into 
national delegations whose demands for visas were backed with 
Government authority. Once the support of the artists and intel- 
lectuals had been crowned with a message of support from Mr 
Charlie Chaplin, it was the turn of the masses: the “ leader of 
the recent successful strike at De Havilland’s,” housewives of 
Birmingham who collected pennies to send a delegate, the Inter- 
national Federation of Former Political Prisoners, the Alliance 
of Young African Workers, the Vietnam Students of the Island 
of Reunion—and so on. By the middle of April it was being 
claimed that 600 million people from 69 countries were to be 
represented in Paris by 2,000 delegates. 

In Communist eyes, let it be remembered, a congress is some- 
thing quite different from a conference. The purpose of con- 
gress delegates is not to think but to listen, not to discuss but 
to agree ; they assemble not to confront ideas or assert points 
of view but to demonstrate solidarity. So the Partisans of 
Peace were summoned not to seek ways of understanding 
between governments and conciliation between peoples but to 
organise resistance and hostility to the Atlantic Pact. “ We are 
not here to ask for peace,” said M. Joliot-Curie, head of the 
French Atomic Energy Commission, “ but to impose peace on 


the supporters of war.” “The Congress has not only as its 
purpose to make propaganda,” said Signor Nenni, the fellow. 
travelling Socialist from Italy, “ we must unmask the actions of 
the warmongers and enlighten those who are still undecided and 
unaware.” “There is only one loyalty,” said Mr John Wood 
of the National Union of Mineworkers, “ loyalty to our class.” 
This was the defiant, belligerent tone of the whole week's 
ceedings ; and in some speeches, notably that of the Soviet 
Mr Fadeev, there were passages breathing a hatred and bitter. 
ness which are frightening to read, so deep is the misundetstand. 
ing or so devilish the distortion. The humbug and hocus 
reached their climax when the audience greeted with deliriots 
enthusiasm the news that Nanking had fallen to the Com. 
munists, only to receive in frigid silence the assurance of a 
delegate from Jugoslavia that Tito’s army would defend {ts 
frontiers against imperialism whencesoever it might come. 


x 


It was left to an Englishman, Mr. Harvey Moore, KC, to 
expose the impudent hypocrisy of the proceedings by showing a 
desire for peace and truth instead of a thirst for mischief and 
propaganda. Mr Zilliacus—who was of course against the 
Atlantic Pact—had got only tentative applause for insisting that 
reform is more peaceful than revolution, and for representing 
the British Labour Party as a bulwark against war. Mr 
Moore got no applause at all for talking plain common sense, 
the kind of sense that will ensure his receiving no further invita. 
tions from M. Aragon and his friends. To advocate peace, he 
pointed out, meant opposition to war, including the most 
horrible form of war, civil war. Delegates to a Peace Congress, 
he said, should oppose civil war in China—here the audience 
hissed. Social progress had been held up in many countries 
because its advocacy had been combined with advocacy of 
civil war. Moreover—and here the audience froze into silence 
—in countries where there was no liberty and no free access t9 
independent courts, the state of things was favourable to wat 
and not to peace. This was just the kind of heresy the 
organisers of the conference had tried to exclude, when choosing 
its delegates ; for instance, they had refused admission to inde- 
pendent French left-wing Socialists who wanted to advocate 
restoration of civil liberties in Russia as well as in Spain, and 
who wanted to criticise the eastern as well as the western bloc, 
The sentiment of the Congress was nearly “ monolithic,” but 
not quite. 

What, then, was the purpose of this gathering, with it 
quaint, stilted language, its pompous denunciations, its u- 
businesslike procedure, its air of eccentricity and extravagant, 
its caricature of everything that the word “ intellectual ” stands 
for in the European tradition ? It was probably first thought 
of as a quite genuine protest against the Atlantic Pact. Fora 
Communist the Soviet Union is by definition incapable d 
aggression—M. Thorez and Signor Togliatti have said’so pub 
licly. Therefore the pact must be aggressive in intention, what 
ever appearance there may be to the contrary. To assert that 
it is aggressive, to reassert the infallibility of Stalinist doctrine 
in the face of the facts, to carry conviction outside the party- 
for these purposes it is necessary to enlist the authority of 
intellectuals and artists. The function of the fellow-travelling 


‘intellectuals is to mediate with the middle class, with th 


bourgeoisie. lh 

But there appears to be behind the Congress a deeper and 
more important purpose than this, From remarks made by 
various speakers in Paris, still more from the indiscretions of 
the overflow congress in Prague, it is clear that the 
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intends to establish in every country a peace council con- 
emotely or directly—by itself. With Partisans of 

Peace tightly organised all over Europe, attracting a following 
of peace-loving but gullible people, giving courage and company 
to the defeatist wherever he lifts his voice, the power of the 
Soviet Fifth Column would be extended and strengthened. 
The Atlantic Pact front would be undermined, its strength 
threatened in rear, as the German front was threatened by the 
jsans of Poland. That is the plan of the Partisans of Peace ; 
but such an operation would be successful only if the connection 
of the Communist Party with the councils could be made incon- 
icuous, as it is already in this country in a number of student, 
professional and cultural organisations. It was to give the Com- 
munist organisers of the Partisans of Peace the cover of a mass 
movement that this Congress was summoned ; but the action 
of the French authorities in limiting to eight the number of 
yisas for each delegation deprived the Communists in Paris 
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of their screens of minor celebrities—the skaters, ballet dancers, 
sanatorium sisters, and record-breaking tractor-drivers—and left 
them stranded in Prague. 

The Congress has probably failed in its purpose. Its Com- 
Munist inspiration and management were obvious to all eyes, 
for all the denials of Moscow Radio. The cynicism of the 
principal speakers glared through their greetings to the partisans 
of civil war, who are causing suffering and ruin in south-east 
Asia, in Greece, in China. They dared launch no moral prin- 
ciple against “‘ warmongers” and “ aggressors” lest it turn 
against their own patrons. It was politics, politics all the way. 
From a congress of European intellectuals might have been 
expected some flash of the irony of a Voltaire, of the 
Magnanimity of a Goethe, of the Christian charity of the 
Quakers, of the moral indignation of a Tolstoy. There was 
none ; only the bleak, sectarian battle-cries of the Cominform 
and its camp-followers, fearing war but not loving peace. 


Risks of Western Union 


ITH the Marshall Plan now in its second year, with the 

Council of Europe on the point of formation, and with 
the Brussels Pact governments grappling with their 
defence needs, a new stage has been reached in the search for 
ways and means of attaining unity in western Europe. The 
skeleton of principles and plans stands fairly firmly, but it 
lacks flesh, muscle and blood. In the stage of practical co- 
operation that has now been reached the activity of men and 
women, movements and committees working outside govern- 
ment offices becomes of increasing importance. And this week 
has seen two contributions to that activity: the meeting of the 
European Movement in London to discuss economic problems, 
and the publication of a Chatham House pamphlet* on the 
implications for this country of Western Union. 

There is a striking contrast in the character and importance of 
these two contributions. The meeting of the European Move- 
ment was distinguished by large and generous ideas, by some- 
what sweeping demands for a single European currency and a 
three-tier organisation for basic industries ; and by the presence 


_ for the first time at. an international conference of Germans 


speaking as independent men—unchaperoned. Their main 
conclusions are reported elsewhere in this issue (page 796). The 
Chatham House pamphlet, on the contrary, is marked by 
meticulous attention to difficulties and by an almost complete 
indifference to the emotional and popular elements in an inter- 
national movement which no statesman can safely ignore. Its 
author, Professor Hawtrey, was one of the most critical of the 


~* Western European Union—Implications for the ‘United King- 
dom,” by R. G. Hawtrey. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 5s. 


delegates at Church House ; and he sets out in his pamphlet 
arguments (for which his colleagues of the Chatham House dis- 
cussion group take no responsibility) supporting by and large 
the cautious policy of the British Government. The purpose of 
this article is to set out and comment on the political points 
made in this pamphlet ; its economic arguments and the pro- 
posals of the committees of the European Movement demand 
together more detailed discussion on a later occasion. 

For discussing foreign policy it is a sound rule to begin by 
asking “ What, in this case, is the British interest?” The 
question brings to earth those who start asking what ought to 
be done, or by stating what they would like to be done ; it jolts 
into wider inquiries those who think first of precedents and 
only reluctantly of principles ; and it assists immensely those 
Continental friends who believe that Englishmen should only be 
believed when they can be overheard talking among themselves. 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs has done a great 
service by putting precisely this question about present British 
policy towards Western Union, and by assembling ten well 
qualified members at Chatham House to spend a year answering 
it. The main conclusion, of course, imposed itself on the group 
at once: whether we like it or not, whether we gain from it 
or not, “ policy is quite definitely set towards. union.” The 
questions now are: What kind of union ? With what countries ? 
With what objects ? 

First it must be pointed out, not without sympathy, that all 
the questions that the Chatham House group set itself are not 
explicitly answered. Which British needs, they asked, would 
Western Union help to meet, present and future ? At what 
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cost in new burdens and difficulties ?. Would the military and 
economic contributions expected from this country involve a net 
drain on its resources, or would it see a net gain from association 
with its Continental neighbours ? Clearly, these questions 
cannot be precisely answered for some time to come, but some 
provisional judgment can and should be made. Professor 
Hawtrey nibbles at the case for union without bringing it to 
the ground. 

As is now the fashion he wastes no time on the wmpondera- 
bilia. The deep hope of many intelligent Europeans of the 
west that they shall become members of one another is 
passed over, together with the feeling, so widespread in the 
Low Countries, that it is the duty of Britain to work out by 
liberal methods that organisation of Europe which Hitler failed 
to achieve by dictatorial methods. Western Union is seen to 
spring simply from the desire to create in Europe a counterpoise 
to Russian Communist power. As isolated units the nations of 
the west run the risk of falling victims one by one to militant 
Communism. By co-operating they avert this danger, and they 
make it worth while for America to provide that economic aid 
without which their productive power—and therefore their 
military power—cannot be restored. That Britain should 
encourage this trend is neither surprising nor unusual, for “a 
grand alliance of threatened European nations is the logical 
development of traditional British policy.” 

Yet, in spite of this desire to associate, there are persisting 
feuds and possibilities of friction. Chief among them is the 
clash between the two conceptions of the role of western Ger- 
many, which is regarded simultaneously as an indispensable 
partner and as a potential enemy. This, Professor Hawtrey 
quite rightly says, cannot go on ; co-operation is possible only 
between nations that trust one another. If Germany is for long 
occupied and defended as a dependant, it will sooner or later be 
attracted eastward by the promise of independence: “ there is 
no escape from the conclusion that western Germany must be 
admitted to western European union on a footing of something 
like equality.” 


That, of course, is only one of the problems in which Britain 
cannot have the last word. There is the uncertainty about France. 
In its contributions to defence Britain must give priority to air 
and sea power—Professor Hawtrey might have added industrial 
power. Only a residue of land forces can be made available for 
operations on the Continent. This leaves to the French the 
main burden of providing alandarmy. But France is politically 
unstable, threatened by a Communist fifth column capable of 
frustrating the strength of its armies and the production of its 
factories, There are also obvious doubts about Italy’s allegi- 
ance to Democracy and the military potential of the Low 
Countries. 

Professor Hawtrey’s conclusion is that “it cannot be taken 
for granted that military co-operation with western Europe will 
be on balance a real source of strength to the United Kingdom.” 
On this presentation of the defence position there are two 
things that might be added. First, if co-operation in defence 
with its European neighbours is the price Britain must pay for 
American intervention in Europe, if it is the inescapable condi- 
tion of the guarantees given by America and Canada in the 
North Atlantic Pact—then that surely is something gained. 
Second, Britain has twice before in this generation based its 
defence plans on the assumption that this island need only have 
a limited commitment towards western Europe (it is sometimes 
forgotten that even as late as the spring of 1939 it was thought 
that a British army of six divisions would be enough). But each 
time the assumption has been completely falsified by events. 

When he considers the forms that union might take Professor 
Hawtrey is obviously baffled—but not altogether displeased—by 
the tentative form of official statements of British policy. Broad 
hints from America, asking foi clearer definition, have brought 
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no response. A year ago Mr een as 

various forms of co-operation in which this co 

engaged: “In all these approaches,” he sid soc se 
merger of authority, but to what extent we can g0 beyond ie 
is a debatable question.” And Mr Bevin on January 25th of 
this year was more emphatic but scarcely more specific: 

What I want is a practical organism in Europe, in which ye 
shall cease to be English and French, cease to be ish and 
Italian, cease 2 be Hogs and Pao but ba be Eur 

ganism at Can carry ou urope i 

of die a develteunicitt of, the jon Toi oa 

Yet, in the light of his later remarks, Professor H 
seems to find this vagueness wise. For he finds formal union 
or federation full of practical difficulties, offering no solution 
to the immediate dangers besetting western Europe. 

Federation, whatever its merits, cannot be established jn 
short time. A democratically governed country cannot commit 
itself to so great a change without obtaining support for i in 
principle, through a parliament elected after it has been recog. 
nised to be a practical issue. 

How true this is, and how unlikely it is that either Labour of 
Conservatives will put European federation in the forefront 
of their electoral programmes next spring. 

It is pointed out, too, that formal federation would bring into 
contact profoundly different political methods and traditions, fh 
this country stable governments are normal ; government majoti- 
ties are seldom destroyed by party splits. In Contineng] 
countries, on the contrary, it is normal to find a multiplicity of 
parties with electoral systems ensuring representation of minor 
ties. Governments depend on coalitions of parties. Some have 
suggested that these difficulties might be avoided if a federal 
parliament for western Europe dealt only with defence ; but Pro. 
fessor Hawtrey points out that such an arrangement woul 
transfer to the federal authority ultimate responsibility for lay 
and order, the power of assessing and exacting financial contri 
butions, power over compulsory military service, direction of 
industry and commerce for strategic purposes, and a voice in 
foreign policy where it depends on military power—in fact 
responsibility for all that really matters. These, and other con 
siderations advanced in this pamphlet, are formidable indeed; 
and it is proper that they should be known and discussed, so 
long as the motive behind such questionings is a will to advance 
successfully and not a desire to hang back. 

Generally speaking then, Professor Hawtrey and his col 
leagues seem to be content with the present pace of advance 
towards Western Union. In the economic machinery of the 
European Recovery Programme, and in the political and military 
consultative machinery of the Brussels Pact (and later on of the 
Atlantic Pact) there are possibilities of ad hoc development 
which are full of promise. Professor Hawitrey sees the 
best hope of workable union in the development of a European 
economic general staff, working side by side with the Council of 
Europe and the military staffs on a general plan agreed between 
governments. This staff would not consist entirely of economists 
—any more than a military staff consists entirely of strategists 
but would include men of industry and commerce. He asks 
too, that Britain’s associates should learn from the develop 
ment of Commonwealth institutions. By a series of adaptations 
over many years power in the Commonwealth has devolved from 
the centre to the circumference ; the problem for Westen 
Union is to transfer some degree of authority from the circum 
ference to the centre. This cautious attitude can be—and show 
only be-sjustified by the argument that immediate difficulties 
and danger.still demand the whole energy and attention of 
western Europe’s statesmen. But it too often hides scepticisl 
and.a fear of novelty, quickly detected by Britain’s allies and 
harmful to the spirit of co-operation. British good faith can only 
be established if the Government states exactly the limits 
direction that it wishes to set to Western Union. Toward dis 
covering what these are the Chatham House group have oo 
tributed surprisingly little. 3 
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NOTES OF 


The Prime Minister’s statement on the Amethyst incident 
has made it clear that the attack was a deliberate act of policy 
on the part of the Chinese Communists, When the firing began, 
it was possible to suppose that it was the act of a local commander 
either without instructions from higher authority or disobedient 
to them. But the refusal of the Peiping authorities to receive a 
jetter of protest from the British Consul, the rejection by Com- 
munist field headquarters of the appeal made by the Third Secre- 
tary of the British Embassy, who was sent to make contact, and 
the mendacious and insulting language of the Communist official 
radio leave no doubt that there has becn a demonstrative act of 
war against the “imperialist bloc” by the self-proclaimed allies 
of Russia in China. Apart from the grievous loss of lives, the 
damage to British prestige in the East from an action in which a 
heavy cruiser was forced to turn back is incalculable. 

The Opposition in the House of Commons was singularly inept 
in its criticism of the Government on Tuesday. Mr Churchill, 
by raising the question of air-cover, sidetracked discussion on to 
an irrelevant issue. The real question is why the danger of 
Communist attack was not taken more seriously in view of the 
rabid incitements against the “imperialist bloc” continually 
pouring forth from the Chinese Communists. Mr Attlee told the 
House of Commons—as if it were a justification of the decision 
to send British warships up and down the Yangtse—that “ war- 
ships are not designed to operate in rivers against massed artillery 
and infantry sheltered by reeds and mudbanks.” As this limitation 
of sea-power was perfectly well known to the naval authorities, 
it would have been madness for them to send a frigate to Nanking 
if they had been sufficiently warned that the Communists were 
likely to attack it. It is not the profession of a navai officer to 
estimate a political situation ; he must rely on civilian officials for 
advice about risks of being attacked. Just before the Prime 
Minister made his statement on Tuesday, the Foreign Office passed 
the buck to the Admiralty by giving out that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had issued a warning some time ago that it could no longer 
guarantee the safety of foreign ships on the Yangtse now that 
the Communists held the north bank. But a newspaper cor- 
fespondent in Shanghai writes of British consular officials there 
“spreading optimism,” and this seems to be a pointer to the truth 
of the matter. The spreaders of optimism cannot escape their 
responsibility for the disaster which has occurred. There has 
been far too much optimism about the Chinese Communists. 
Formerly we were told that they were just agrarian reformers 
and not really Communists at all ; now it is grudgingly admitted 
that they hold the faith, but it is held that their need for foreign 
trade must make them behave with moderation. The experts have 
refused to entertain the idea that they might pass from anti- 
imperialism in words to saying it with anti-tank guns. 

It appears to be a neo-British characteristic not to give credence 
to anybody who openly declares hostile intentions. In Aisop’s 
time it was thought a clever trick for a wolf to go about in sheep’s 
clothing. Nowadays the wolf does much better to go about in 
his own clothing, as all sensible people are then convinced that 
he is really a sheep. 

x x x 


The Immobile Ambassador 


The clash on the Yangtse has complicated the British Gov- 
ernment’s decision that “in view of the considerable British 
interests in China and the presence of large British communities 
».. our Ambassador and consular authorities in China should 
femain at their posts.” Remaining at their posts means staying 
in territory overrun by Chinese rebel forces which have no 
diplomatic relations with Britain and have been committing acts 
of war against it. The Chinese Communists have so far refused 
to have any official dealings with British Consuls; it is clearly 
their policy not to enter into any piecemeal arrangements, but 
to make local relations dependent on the granting of full de jure 
recognition of the authority which they will presumably soon set 
up as the Government of China. : 

What, then, is the position of the Ambassador? He is 
marooned in a city where he is virtually a hostage; he cannot 
expect from the invaders any of the courtesies of international 

atic usage until the British Government has granted them 
recognition which it is their purpose to obtain by any means 
of pressure available. The legal successor of the head of the 
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state to whom the British Ambassador presented his credentials 
has gone elsewhere; the presence of His Majesty’s envoy in the 
deserted capital is merely ridiculous and humiliating, an unneces- 
sary gift of face for the murderers of British sailors and an 
invitation to blackmail. The American Ambassador has already 
been recalled to Washington “for consultation,” and the British 
Ambassador should not have been kept in Nanking a day longer. 
The conventions of diplomacy are not as strict as they were, 
but there is still a highly significant difference between an Am- 
bassador and a chargé d’affaires ; an Ambassador is not merely 
a business negotiator, but embodies the whole dignity of his state 
in international relations, so that he should never be put in a 
position which exposes him to humiliating treatment. 

As long as the Chinese civil war continues—and there is no 
reason to suppose it will be finished quickly— there is no case 
for transferring recognition as the Government of China from 
President Li Tsung-jen and his Ministers to a Communist 
authority. An Ambassador in Nanking, therefore, can have no 
function to perform at the present time, and the sooner he is 
withdrawn the better. Negotiations on local day-to-day issues 
should be left to Consuls, and if the Communists refuse to have 
dealings with them, it cannot be helped. 

Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the Government will take 
thought for the future of Hongkong. Mr Rees Williams, Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary for the Colonies, has just stated to a 
Hongkong trade mission: 

“We intend to do our very utmost to maintain Hongkong as 4 
peaceful haven of refuge from oppression, as a great centre of trade 
and as a cultural and educational beacon,” 

But it is no good using such language unless Hongkong is 
enabled to defend itself against possible surprise attack. It will 
not be spared danger, any more than the Amethyst was, by 
“ spreading optimism.” 


* * x 


Formulating the Formula 


The fact that the formula on India’s position in the Common- 
wealth (which is considered in a leading article on page 777) was 
arrived at in five and a half days is all the more remarkable since 
the Prime Ministers were by no means of one mind when they 
assembled last Friday. Pandit Nehru was anxious for India to 
remain with the Commonwealth, but on terms. that could not 
be considered by the mass of Indians to be admitting any 
form of foreign suzerainty. In particular he had constantly to 
make clear the different significance which attaches to the Crown 
in India as opposed to the older Dominions, Mr Fraser from 
New Zealand and Mr Chifley from Australia were determined, 
on the other hand, to resist any innovation which would remove 
the Crown as the connecting link in the Commonwealth. Tao 
their own convictions was added the knowledge that they 
both have difficult general elections ahead of them in which any 
deflection from this position could effectively be used against them 
by their political opponents. Mr Pearson, from Canada, was in 
a more conciliatory mood since the Canadian view has always 
been that Commonwealth means exactly what anyone wants it 
to mean, and since the Canadian general election now fixed for 
June 27th will be fought not on the issue of the British Crown 
but of the British wheat contract. 

Pakistan and Ceylon were prepared to maintain a discreet 
silence, but Dr Malan from Couth Africa proved an unexpected 
ally for those who favoured a compromise solution. Faced with 
the necessity of gaining white support for his native policy, he 
was by no means anxious to precipitate a constitutional row 
on the issue of monarchy versus a republic, while at the same 
time anxious to let India set the precedent of becoming a republic 
within the Commonwealth. This would appease Republican 
sentiment within the Union while discussion of South Africa’s 
status could be deferred. : 

These differing views were communicated by the Prime 
Ministers to each other before the first plenary session, but. it 
was almost certain from the terms on which the conference bad 
been convened that the discussions would centre on the question 
not of whether a formula could be found bur on what kind of 
formula. Mr Nehru’s first offer was a ten point proposal, worked 
out after last Octcber’s conference, based on a definition of 


common citizenship. But on examination it proved quite. 
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impracticable because in fact the treatment of Commonwealth 
citizens—and in particular Asiatics—differs in every Common- 
wealth country, the United Kingdom being the only nation to 
pursue a truly liberal policy. Thus the main discussion returned 
almost at once to the finding of a formula which would preserve 
the Crown link, and to this end Mr Attlee devoted all the dogged- 
ness and negotiating skill which he develops so well in private. 
It is to him that the credit must go for producing a formula 
which if it does not please Australia and New Zealand at least 
commands the formal acquiescence of their Prime Ministers. 


* * * 


Moscow Prepares to Talk 


If all that has been reported is to be believed, then the Soviet 
Government have decided that the blockade of Berlin does not 
pay and that it is time to try the effect of appeasement. From 
what Washington and the Tass Agency have between them 
revealed the following seems clear: first, that Moscow no longer 
insists On setting up a single currency for Berlin on its own terms ; 
second, that it agrees to make an end of blockade and counter- 
blockade in Berlin provided that a date is first fixed for a meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers to discuss the future of Germany ; third, 
that it no longer insists—as Mr Stalin did last January—that the 
western Governments should postpone their arrangements for 
establishing a west German State until the four Foreign Ministers 
have met. Add to this that Marshal Sokolovsky, who wrecked 
the August currency agreement, is no longer Soviet Military 
Gevernor in Germany, and that communications between Berlin 
and the west are now in working order. The picture then presents 
itself of so many rungs in a ladder down which Soviet diplomacy 
is stealthily climbing. 

All, of course, is not clear and precise. There have only been 
exchanges between two unsensational personalities, Dr Jessup and 
Mr Malik, respectively American and Soviet delegates to the 
United Nations. But on the one side Mr Acheson, Mr Bevin 
and M. Schuman have been involved, on the other presumably 
the promoted Messrs. Vishinsky and Molotov. On the face of 
it, therefore, the Russians have given up hope of stopping the 
emergence of a west German government—the main purpose of 
their diplomacy for two years past—but want a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers 10 discuss—what ? That is the perplexing question. 
What have the Russians to propose ? Joint withdrawal from 
Berlin and neutralisation of the city ? Joint withdrawal of all 
occupation troops from Germany? Or just another series of 
proposals calculated to produce sharp polemics and impress the 
nationalists among the German people ? It is impossible to tell. 

There can be a west German government before July. It is 
unlikely too that anything that can now be offered from the east 
will defiect the Germans of the west from creating their govern- 
ment and their constitution—even though there are some men of 
influence in the Ruhr now beginning to talk among themselves of 
the advantages they might gain from working with the eastern 
instead of the western sphere of influence. They would expect, 
less competition in heavy industry, a clear run for their superior 
knowledge and skill, a straight exchange of factory goods for farm 
produce which does not cost dollars. 

What risks of western disunity there are lie rather in Paris. 
The French, in spite of the Bonn agreement, do not really want 
to see a German government established; and from what 
M. Schuman said in a press conference last Friday, they seem 
ready to use a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
delay its creation stili further. What else can he have meant by 
saying that “the process of establishing a German government 
could be adjusted to the Council’s decision” ? M. Schuman is 
said to dread a German-Soviet rapprochement; his advisers seem 
sometimes determined to bring about precisely such a dénouement. 


* * * 


Statesmanship in Bonn 


In principle military government in western Germany ended 
last Monday, when all political parties (excluding the Commun- 
ists) agreed suddenly among themselves and with the three Allied 
generals on a basic law, or provisional constitution, for a west 
German state. They agreed largely because the American and 
French Foreign Ministers overruled their military governors in a 
letter authorising concessions to the Social Democratic Party’s 
point of view. General Clay, in particular, was authorised to relax 
his insistence on setting limits to the financial and legislative 
powers of the federal government, which, in the view of all 
Germans left of centre, would have made good government impos- 
sible. Why this letter from Washington took so long to make 
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itself felt is something that only General Clay can explain, 
may have felt that it was his first duty to guard against a ¢ 
centralised German state in the future ; the Foreign Ministers fe} 
it More important to get agreement on the basic law, before ae 
news of conciliatory gestures from Moscow could make the w 
Germans hesitate to take a final decision. Monday’s decis; 
immensely strengthens their hands in dealing with the wy 


It is misleading to speak of a victory for the Social 
or of the end of a mere party squabble. In Standing out for 
adequate legislative and financial powers for the federal go 
ment, they were trying to ensure not only that it would be 
to carry Out social and economic planning similar to that of the 
British Labour Government, but also that the country would be 
efficiently ruled. The success of democratic methods in Germany 
and therefore its adhesion to the western camp—may well 
on the administrative efficiency of its first federal cabinet, To 
secure this the Social Democrats had conceded to the Christian 
Democrats—who think much more on American lines—y; 
powers for the Upper House and broader functions for the 
Federal President. Even now they have not secured all they 
believe necessary. 

General Robertson—and British influence generally—has played 
a wise and constructive part in these long and bitter negotiations 
It is to be hoped that several other scandalous delays in the 
policies of the western governments will now be overcome; an 
outstanding example is the failure to decide on methods of i 
ing burdens between the Laender, and to end such ies as 
Bremen’s monopoly of the proceeds from the duty on all coffee 
imported into western Germany. 


* * * 


Fifteen-Year Contract for Meat 


The announcement this week of a fifteen-year contract for 
Australian meat is not just a subtle move to help negotiations in 
Buenos Aires. It is rather the culmination of many months of 
discussion, going back to the first plan to open up areas in the 
northern part of Australia and to develop them as grazing and 
fattening lands. The use of the term “contract” is perhaps mis- 
leading, as no final decision on quantities or prices has been 
made. Britain has merely guaranteed a market for all the Aus- 
tralian meat exported at reasonable prices, whether produced in 
Queensland, the Northern Territory or Victoria. The Ministry of 
Food is willing to set limits to the annual price variations ; for 
the Australian and New Zealand contracts for butter and cheese 
the maximum variation from one season to another is fixed at 
74 per cent. 

Anything can happen before the fifteen years have ended. But 
until Australia had such a guarantee, it was unwilling to go ahead 
with its £40 million development scheme. These new areas am 
after all being developed specifically for the British market, and 
Britain should therefore assume some risk. It will, however, 
mean no immediate increase in the supply of meat. It is expected 
to take five years before even grazing is started and fifteen years 
before exports from the new areas will make any sizeable contri- 
bution to the British meat ration. 


But the new agreement will surely make Argentina realise that 
Britain is determined to secure alternative sources for meat. 
Before the war, Argentina enjoyed the privilege of a quota in the 
British meat market. When conditions become more normal, it 
may find that Britain is only an occasional customer. 


* * o 


The Policeman’s Pay 


The Oaksey Committee’s Report on Police Conditions of 
Service (Cmd. 7674) has been eagerly awaited both by the police 
and by the general public. The police have looked forward toi 
because they hoped that it would put an end to their preseil 
discontents. The public has regarded it as the first step 
strengthening the police force, thereby putting an end to the 
postwar lawlessness. 

Neither police nor public are likely to be entirely happy 10W 
that the first part of the report has appeared. The Oaksey Com- 
mittee does, it is true, endorse all that the Desborough Committee 
said in 1919 about the peculiar responsibilities and obligations of 
the policeman and his consequent right to receive special com 


sideration with regard to pay and pension. But the increase 2 


pay which it recommends falls well below what the Police Feder 
tion was asking for. The following table shows, on am comms 
basis, the pay of a constable at present, the pay asked for by 
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Police Federation, and the pay recommended by the Oaksey 
Reeclickt ==. 


CONSTABLE’s Pay 
On Appointment After Ten Years 
Cx 
Prandat ocala ii...66 ila i 273 343 4 
Requested scale .......0.2....ccei, 364 494 
Gakeey sabe ..sipsevissonnesenescossvace 330* 400* 


* Plus an allowance for the London forces of £10 a year. 


The Oaksey Committee rejected the federation’s claim because, 

it said, it was too high in the light of the “ concealed emoluments ” 

a policeman receives in the form of tax-free rent allowances, free 

accommodation, and so on. The committee attempts to value 

these emoluments, and by so doing shows that the real value 

of the constable’s starting pay at present is £415 16s. and will be 
19s. if its recommendations are accepted. 

The committee is perfectly justified in drawing attention to a 

iceman’s emoluments, especially when comparing his pay with 
that of other occupations. The trouble with this argument is that 
it irritates rather than satisfies. It is always regarded by the 

ple concerned, as experience with nurses and with the armed 
= shows, as a device for refusing them more money. There 
js also substance in the policeman’s contention that the introduc- 
tion of social security for al] has put an end to some of the 
advantages, in the shape of pensions and a health service, the 

liceman formerly had over other citizerts. It is disappointing 
that the Oaksey Committee was unable to follow the logic of its 
own conclusions and recommend that some of the money now 
being spent on a generous pension scheme should be diverted to a 
policeman’s pay while serving. 

What is wrong with the police is not a lack of recruits, but, 
as in nursing, a wastage of the trained, , There is unfortunately 
little in this report to encourage the right type of recruit to join 
or to prevent men of some years’ service from resigning. The 
recommendations are in the right direction, but they do not go 
far enough. If, however, they are put into force at once they may 
soften disappointment and prevent many resignations, held up 

ding the appearance of this report, from taking effect. The 
Home Secretary should act without delay. 


* * * 


Just and Unjust Wars 


Conciliatory gestures made by Moscow via Tass happened 
to be reported in the European press the day after the “ Partisans 
of Peace” had concluded the congress in Paris, which is the 
subject of a leading article in this issue. This timing was happier 
than that of an article that appeared in the Hungarian Communist 
Party’s paper Szabad Nep on April 11th, shortly before that 
congress began, Written by Mr Farkas, the Minister of War 
and Second Secretary of the Workers’ (Communist) Party, it 
underlines the contrast between dove-eyed pacifists and steely- 
eyed peace lovers. He complains that among the Hungarian 
people “ there is a considerable feeling of pacifism . . . particularly 
among our women and peasants” and “a general fear of war.” 
This the party must combat: 

Our party does not know well the teaching of Lenin and Stalin 
on the questions of peace and war. Therefore a certain pacifism 
has made itself felt within the ranks of our party. . . . First of all, 
therefore, we have to overcome this feeling of pacifism within our 
own party in order to be able to fight it down also in the masses. 
Bolshevists, says Mr Farkas, are not opposed to any sort of 

wat. They taught that there are two sorts of war, the unjust 
war, “which aims at the oppression and conquering of foreign 
countries,” and the just, liberating war, * 

aiming at defending a people against an outside attack and against 

the attempt at subjugating it, or in order to liberate it from under 

capitalist slavery, or to liberate the colonies and dependencies from 
imperialist oppression. 

This kind of war, Mr Farkas concludes, was always supported 
by the Bolshevists, and “these teachings must become the life 
and blood of our party.” He is, of course, perfectly right. At 
the early congresses of the Comintern pacifism was always de- 
nounced, and it is on the works of Lenin, still as much neglected 
as was Mein Kampf, that the idea of the infallibility of the Red 
Army is based. For the Communist this is not merely the army 
of the USSR; it is the army of “all the toiling masses” the 
World over. : 

This identification of the interests of the Soviet fatherland with 
those of all foreign masses is taken for granted without question 

ists and their sympathisers. For instance, the Soviet 

War memorials, to be found all over eastern Europe, are not 
by them as symbols of conquest and humiliation. The 

latest of these, a colossal figure of a Red Army man holding a 
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rifle ‘in one hand and a baby in the other, is shortly to be’ 
unveiled in Berlin. And it is expected of the Germans that they— 
together with Poles, Hungarians and Rumanians—should regard 
such memorials as proud emblems of their own army which 
liberated them from oppression. Those who do not regard them 
as their memorials are just fascist misanthropes. To misunderstand 
this is to misunderstand the nature of Communist imperialism. 


* * * 


Soviet Agricultural Plans 


The three-year plan for Soviet agriculture recently adopted 
by the Council of Ministers and the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Communist Party contains some interesting points. 
“Whereas the problem of grain production has been largely 
solved,” the official statement reads, “and a sound basis* exist’ 
for further development, stock-breeding is still backward and 
the principal task of agriculture in the future is to remedy this 
Situation.” By 1951 the numbers and fertility of communal 
livestock are to be increased sufficiently to provide an increase 
of at least 50 per cent in the output of animal foodstuffs and 
animal clothing materials, The number of kolhoz-owned cattle 
appears to be about 20 million and is to rise to 34 million by 
1951. The number of privately-owned cattle is at present 
30 million—half as large again as that belonging to kolhozy. 
The number of cattle, on state farms is not given. A curious 
feature of the livestock figures is that the category of pig which 
has increased most rapidly is that belonging to “ industrial and 
clerical workers.” Their number is now 210 pér cent of what 
it was in January, 1948, while pigs belonging to kolhozy have 
increased to only 175 per cent, and those privately owned by 
kolhoz members are 165 per cent. Can it be that “pig clubs” 
are being started in Soviet factories and offices? 

Another point which arises from recent Soviet statements is 
that in the western provinces of the Union collectivisation of 
agriculture is only now being completed. 1948 was a year of 
rapid change in (formerly Czechoslovak) Transcarpathia and 
(formerly Rumanian) Ismail and Chernovitzy provinces. In 
the Esthonian SSR there were only 58 kolhozy one year ago: 
now there are 2,000. 

The official statement lays great stress on _ incentives 
to agricultural output. Kolhozy which exceed the official targets 
for increase in animal output will have their minimum com- 
pulsory deliveries of meat, milk and wool to the government 
reduced by 1o per cent: those who fail to reach the target will 
have their deliveries increased by 10 per cent. Special incentives 
are offered to the managerial class in Soviet agriculture—the 
veterinary officials and the “ zootechnicians.” For their benefit new 
titles have been created—‘ Honorary livestock specialist of the 
Repubic” and “Honorary veterinary worker of the Republic.” 
Twenty-five years of distinguished service as a livestock technician 
are rewarded with the Order of Lenin. 


+ * * 


Will Uno Fail Again ? 


The possibility that the United Nations General Assembly may 
yet again defer finding any way of setting the future of the former 
Italian colonies is an insult to human intelligence. The longer the 
present state of indecision lasts, the more voices will be raised 
suggesting alternative arrangements, each differing from the last 
only in the number of new objections that can be argued against it. 
Delay, moreover, renders satisfactory government in the territories 
themselves more and more difficult. Up to the present the British 
in North Africa have done a good job, but they have inevitably 
had to do it with a minimum of expenditure and no long- 
term plans. If they are now to have the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories subjected to a kind of psychological warfare from outside 
their task will become impossible. 

Two important arguments now seem to be emerging. The first 
is about whether Ethiopia is a fit and proper state to be given 
dominion—in whatever form—over more than the minimum area 
of Eritrea than may be necessary to ensure its adequate access to 
the sea. In Italy, not without reason, Ethiopian trusteeship is 
regarded more and more generally with real indignation. Italian 
opinion is fastening bitterly on the fact that the United States—, 
and Britain—should apparently contemplate forcing Asmara and 
Massawa, two flourishing towns built up for seventy years by, 
Italian settlers, under the rule “ of a people who still live in 
huts.” The Ethiop —_ as the other hand, “— seen themselve 
viciously attacked from this territory twice i preseng 
century, and have every cause to argue that, ha 
they should not be subjected to the same again. Thd 
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present state of indecision merely serves to emphasise that, what- 
ever solution is now reached, it will provoke angry reactions from 
the thwarted party which a few months ago might have been 
avoided. This is clearly most unwise ; it is in effect dancing to 
the Russian tune. 

The second argument, of course, is waged around Tripolitania— 
western Libya—strategically the most important of the former 
colonial territories, and perhaps potentially the richest. A strong 
section of Arab nationalists of moderate views now wants British 
trusteeship to be continued there for two years, or at any rate 
until the present none too happy economic situation in Tripoli- 
tania has improved. Posters have lately appeared in Tripoli with 
the slogan—“ Better hell under the British than paradise under 
the Italians.” On the other side, the French want the Italians back 
as a flank guard to Tunisia ; the Italians flourish the claim that 
Tripolitania still contains more of their original settlers than any- 
where else ; and London and Washington may perhaps charitably 
be described as wanting peace there at almost any reasonable price. 
It will be a tragedy if that turns out to be the one thing they 
cannot have. Handléd wisely, Tripolitania could yet be made 
into a model for Arab-European co-operation. It is time Mr 
Trygve Lie issued one of his periodic public rebukes to the 
governments that are discrediting the whole procedure of the 
United Nations. 


Case for an Inquiry 


Another of the periodic debates on war pensions took place 
this week, and once again the Government resisted the Opposi- 
tien’s request for an inquiry. Its refusal was based on the belief 
that the interests of the war disabled are already as carefully 
jooked after by the Ministry of Pensions as they could be. Each 
pensioner has been informed of the extra allowances he may be 
entitled to, and behind each pensioner today is the vast back- 
ground of the social services to cover any gaps that may be left 
by the system of war pensions. All this is very true—though one 
wonders what the outcry would have been if a Conservative 
Minister of Pensions had said that the widow of a war disabled 
man could always, if in need, go to the Assistance Board. There 
is no doubt that the great majority of war pensioners are in 
employment and that few, if any, have only the basic pension 
of 45s. a week to live on. It is also true that, since there must 
be a limit to what the country can spend on war pensions, it is 
better to give much more to those who are unemployable and 
in real hardship than to give a little more all round. 

This concentration on the needs of those most badly dis- 
abled has been the policy of both the Coalition Government and 
the Labour Government. But the fact that it is the right policy 
does not mean that it is necessarily being perfectly administered. 
Why should the Ministry of Pensions be sole judge of its own 
case ? The procedure of a Royal Commission proposed by the 
Opposition in this week’s debate would be unnecessarily elaborate. 
But a sample survey of war pensioners, such as the Assistance 
Board periodically undertakes among its cases, might reveal more 
accurately than the Ministry of Pensions’ officials can tell just 
where and to what extent genuine hardship exists. If none exists, 
then it would be to the Ministry’s advantage to have it estab- 
lished beyond doubt. One suspects that the persistent refusal 
t© agree to an inquiry masks the Labour Party’s—and in particu- 
Jar the trade unions’—dislike of the British Legion. In view 
of the dignified, sincere and informed speech made by Sir Ian 
Fraser in the debate, in strong contrast to the virulent attack 
made on the Legion and other service organisations by the Labour 
Member for East Hull, this attitude is quite uncalled for. 


* * x 


Consulting the African 


It has become apparent since the war that a large part of 
the dissatisfaction at present felt by colonial peoples with the 
constitutions of their colonies is due to the fact that they had no 
part in drawing them up. It is, however, one thing to acknowledge 
this, but quite another to decide how the colonial peoples should 
be consulted. Merely to consult the Legislative Council is, in 
most cases, not enough, for the Council, not being a purely elected 
body, will be deemed “unrepresentative.” Similarly, if the 
Governor appoints a committee to consider constitutional reform, 
its members, no matter how carefully selected, will be regarded 
as tainted by the very fact of their having been officially appointed, 
and the resulting constitution, no matter how progressive, will 
be regarded as something imposed by alien rule—it will not be 
“ours ™ 
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Nigeria, whose present constitution is only three 
has established an interesting precedent in finding a way out of 
this deadlock. In March, a Select Committee of the Legislati 
Council was set up, not 7 a constitutional ref 
to consider how the views of “all sections of the Seat 
the issues involved should be ascertained. The coal vero by 
reported in less than a fortnight, recommends that there 
be public discussions on constitutional reform first in the pio- 
vinees, then in the regions and finally at the centre. The pro- 
vincial conferences will have to study the views, not onl a 
divisional meetings, but even of village meetings, before the 
themselves put forward preliminary views on constitutional reform, 
They will then send representatives to a regional conf 
which will give further consideration to constitutional reform 
after hearing the views of the provinces. Each regional 
will send three representatives to be members of a small draft 
committee which will produce the first draft of a new constitution, 
This will then be studied by a general conference, and its recom. 
mendations wil] be debated in the regional houses and ip 
Legislative Council. Then, but only then, will they be submitte, 
to the Governor and the Secretary of State. 

The contrast between this procedure, starting from the yi 
and working upwards, and the procedure under which the present 
constitution was granted could hardly be more complete. The 
present constitution was drawn up by the Governor, and only after 
his proposals had been approved by the Secretary of State were 
they presented to the Legislative Council. However dissatisfied 
vociferous Africans may be with whatever emanates from the new 
procedure, they will not be able to claim that they were no 
consulted. 


*, * a 


Labour in Africa 


The Colonial Social Science Research Council and the 
management of the then Kenya-Uganda Railway appointed a 
team in 1947 to visit Nairobi and investigate the economic and 
social problems of the 6,000 Africans employed there by the 
railway. In particular, they were asked to investigate African 
efficiency, the factors which affect it and the incentives which 
might increase it. The report* of the survey is now published 
and provides the following conclusions. First, Africans must be 
thoroughly trained for the jobs they are called upon to do ; second, 
they must be well supervised ; and third, they must be provided 
with adequate equipment. The “reasoned observation” is also 
given that the party “found much discontent concerning wages 
in relation to cost of living,” and it is suggested that more know- 
ledge should be collected regarding the mobility of African labour 
and that representative Africans should be brought more into 
consultation and given more knowledge of policy. 

Ridiculus mus! There is nothing in all this which has not 
already been for years on the files of African Labour Departments 
and in the minds of merchants, contractors, settlers and everyone 
else who knows anything about African labour. So much so that 
in some parts of Africa—particularly in the West—much work 
has already been done, not by survey parties, but by ordinary 
administrators and Labour Departments to bring about better 
training and better consultation. 

All those who, under the blanket of the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts, are responsible for drawing and implementing 
the Ten-year Development Plans of colonial territories know that, 
apart from anything else, the success or failure of their plans 
depends on two things over which the planners themselves have 
little control—the efficiency and the will to work of local labour. 
Efficiency can, in some measure, be dealt with in the plans by the 
provision of improved and extended facilities for technical educe- 
tion and by expenditure for promoting better health. The will 
to work, however, being mainly a matter of incentive (although 
racial habits also affect it) can be dealt with only indirectly. 
necessary incentives can be provided only in the limited sens 
of attractions on which to spend such money as may be 
above the amount needed for subsistence, the payment of taxes 
and the enjoyment of the at present limited amusements 4 
particularly in rural areas. Experience in practically every colony 
shows that the higher the wages offered, the fewer hours of wor 
a week the local labourer feels called upon to put in. That ® 
the crux of the whole matter, If the future full-scale investigatio? 
suggested by this “ pilot survey,” or for that matter anyone else. 
can find the answer in the two years which the report states # 
would require, the investigators and the Colonial Serene 
Research Council will have done something really valuable and 
enduring. oth ee 

* “African Labour Efficiency Survey.” Colonial Research Pabl 
cations No. 3. HMSO. 2s. net. 
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THE ECONOMIST, April 30, 1949 
words—and no Oil—in Haifa 


Israel has denied reports published earlier in the week that 
it had repudiated the convention allowing Consolidated Refineries 
Ltd. to refine oil at Haita. This convention is inherited from the 
mandatory government of Palestine, but until this recent flurry— 
which appears to have its real origins in the rather threatening 

of Tel Aviv’s request that the company subscribe generously 
to the new Israeli “voluntary national loan ”—there had been no 
definite grounds for doubting that the Jews would let it continue 

tions. Whatever the eventual outcome of these exchanges, 
however, the week’s events serve to focus attention on two 
important aspects of the present situation of Israel, 

The first is that, although an armistice has been signed with the 
Arab world, there is no peace in either the Israeli or Arab soul. 

, for instance, has maintained an absolute veto on any 

that it should allow the Iraq Petroleum Company to 
resume pumping oil from Kirkuk across the desert to Haifa. 
Nor, in spite of occasional optimistic press messages of the past 
three months, is there any sign yet that Consolidated Refineries 
will have any pipeline oil to refine in the foreseeable future. The 
great refineries at Haifa, built to handle a through-put of at least 
double the 2,000,000 toms a year capacity of the present 12-inch 
pipeline, have now been virtually idle since they were closed 
when war flared up in Palestine. 

The Israelis are trying to secure crude oil from both Venezuela 
and Rumania—half Haifa’s pre-war supplies always did come by 
sea anyway. But they are meeting considerable transport, financial 
and other difficulties. And as for getting oil by sea either from 
the Syrian terminus of the ‘other Kirkuk pipeline at Tripoli or 
from Saudi Arabia, that too still seems to be under a political ban. 
Asa result, instead of 2,000 mostly local employees, Consolidated 
Refineries keeps only a skeleton British maintenance staff, which 
has now got the plant ready to operate at short notice. But until 
oil from outside the Middle East is obtained, Israel will have a 
useless refinery on its hands, and the world’s total refining capacity 
will be artificially limited, 

Second]v, i-~ei’s financial and economic state is still chaotic. 
Tel Aviv ‘: <crtain!y under pressure to make trouble with Con- 
solidated Refineries over both the amount of the company’s loan 
subscription and the fact that it cannot provide more employment. 
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Evidence of the tightness of economic conditions has recently been 
provided from several directions. Wage costs have been soaring ; 
even the official price index has risen by 33 per cent in eighteen 
months. Angry demonstrations of unemployed—their number 
constantly inflated by fresh immigrants—have taken place this 
week in Safed, Tiberias, Lydda and Ramleh. The Government 
has formally warned the country of a programme of austerity 
similar to that of Britain in 1944-46. And the most intense Israeli 
bargaining has been foreshadowed in the coming talks for a 
financial agreement with Britain ; during the first two months of 
this year total imports were worth three times Israel’s exports. 
Clearly the Jews have a tough time ahead of them. 


The Extra School Year 


The full fruits of the extra year at school will only become 
apparent many years from now. But the buds will start appear- 
ing intermittently from now on, and the first actually burst last 
week with an assessment by the Ministry of Labour’s Employ.- 
ment officers of the value of the additional schoo! year. This is 
contained in the annual report for 1948 (HMSO 4d.) of the 
London Regional Advisory Council for Youth, who asked youth 
employment officers in the region to give their general impres- 
sions of the effect of raising the school-leaving age to fifteen. 

Their impressions reflect favourably on the young people 
themselves, and more surprisingly, in view of the many makeshift 
arrangements which have been necessary, on the education which 
they have received. The Employment Officers were generally 
agreed that the 15-year-old boys and girls were improved in 
physique and presentability and that they were more decided about 
their choice of job. The first reason given for the more decided 
approach to employment is straightforward: an extra year’s 
thought to the subject and an extra year’s maturity would natur- 
ally bring greater definiteness. The second reason is more 
interesting: it was thought that there had been “an expansive- 
ness” about the extra school year which had permitted teachers 
to make arrangements for more schoo] talks and visits to factories 
and other places of outside interest without feeling they were 
encroaching on the regular school time-table. As the result 
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present state of indecision merely serves to emphasise that, what- 
ever solution is now reached, it will provoke angry reactions from 
the thwarted party which a few months ago might have been 
avoided. This is clearly most unwise ; it is in effect dancing to 
the Russian tune. 

The second argument, of course, is waged around Tripolitania— 
western Libya—strategically the most important of the former 
colonial territories, and perhaps potentially the richest. A strong 
section of Arab nationalists of moderate views now wants British 
trusteeship to be continued there for two years, or at any rate 
until the present none too happy economic situation in Tripoli- 
tania has improved. Posters have lately appeared in Tripoli with 
the slogan—“ Better hell under the British than paradise under 
the Italians.” On the other side, the French want the Italians back 
as a flank guard to Tunisia ; the Italians flourish the claim that 
Tripolitania still contains more of their original settlers than any- 
where else ; and London and Washington may perhaps charitably 
be described as wanting peace there at almost any reasonable price. 
It will be a tragedy if that turns out to be the one thing they 
cannot have. Handled wisely, Tripolitania could yet be made 
into a model for Arab-European co-operation. It is time Mr 
Trygve Lie issued one of his periodic public rebukes to the 
governments that are discrediting the whole procedure of the 
United Nations. 


Case for an Inquiry 


Another of the periodic debates on war pensions took place 
this week, and once again the Government resisted the Opposi- 
tien’s request for an inquiry. Its refusal was based on the belief 
that the interests of the war disabled are already as carefully 
looked after by the Ministry of Pensions as they could be. Each 
pensioner has been informed of the extra allowances he may be 
entitled to, and behind each pensioner today is the vast back- 
ground of the social services to cover any gaps that may be left 
by the system of war pensions. All this is very true—though one 
wonders what the outcry would have been if a Conservative 
Minister of Pensions had said that the widow of a war disabled 
man could always, if in need, go to the Assistance Board. There 
is no doubt that the great majority of war pensioners are in 
employment and that few, if any, have only the basic pension 
of 45s. a week to live on. It is also true that, since there must 
be a limit to what the country can spend on war pensions, it is 
better to give much more to those who are unemployable and 
in real hardship than to give a little more all round. 

This concentration on the needs of those most badly dis- 
abled has been the policy of both the Coalition Government and 
the Labour Government. But the fact that it is the right policy 
does not mean that it is necessarily being perfectly administered. 
Why should the Ministry of Pensions be sole judge of its own 
case ? The procedure of a Royal Commission proposed by the 
Opposition in this week’s debate would be unnecessarily elaborate. 
But a sample survey of war pensioners, such as the Assistance 
Board periodically undertakes among its cases, might reveal more 
accurately than the Ministry of Pensions’ officials can tell just 
where and to what extent genuine hardship exists. If none exists, 
then it would be to the Ministry’s advantage to have it estab- 
lished beyond doubt. One suspects that the persistent refusal 
i© agree to an inquiry masks the Labour Party’s—and in particu- 
Jar the trade unions’—dislike of the British Legion. In view 
of the dignified, sincere and informed speech made by Sir Ian 
Fraser in the debate, in strong contrast to the virulent attack 
made on the Legion and other service organisations by the Labour 
Member for East Hull, this attitude is quite uncalled for. 


* * * 


Consulting the African 


It has become apparent since the war that a large part of 
the dissatisfaction at present felt by colonial peoples with the 
constitutions of their colonies is due to the fact that they had no 
part in drawing them up. It is, however, one thing to acknowledge 
this, but quite another to decide how the colonial peoples should 
be consulted. Merely to consult the Legislative Council is, in 
most cases, not enough, for the Council, not being a purely elected 
body, will be deemed “unrepresentative.” Similarly, if. the 
Governor appoints a committee to consider constitutional reform, 
its members, no matter how carefully selected, will be regarded 
as tainted by the very fact of their having been officially appointed, 


‘and the resulting constitution, no matter how progressive, will 


be regarded as something imposed by alien rule—it will not be 
“ours” 
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Nigeria, whose present constitution is only three years old 
has established an interesting precedent in finding a way out 
this deadlock. In March, a Select Committee of the Legislative 
Council was set up, not to consider constitutional ref 
to consider how the views of “all sections of the population” on 
the issues involved should be ascertained. The commi 
reported in less than a fortnight, recommends that there should 
be public discussions on constitutional reform first in the Pfo- 
vinees, then in the regions and finally at the centre. The pro- 
vincial conferences will have to study the views, not only of 
divisional meetings, but even of village meetings, before 
themselves put forward preliminary views on constitutional reform, 
They will then send representatives to a regional confe 
which will give further consideration to constitutional reform 
after hearing the views of the provinces. Each regional conference 
will send three representatives to be members of a small drafti 
committee which will produce the first draft of a new constitution, 
This will then be studied by a general conference, and its recom. 
mendations wil] be debated in the regional houses and in 
Legislative Council. Then, but only then, will they be subeaiie’ 
to the Governor and the Secretary of State. 

The contrast between this procedure, starting from the yi 
and working upwards, and the procedure under which the present 
constitution was granted could hardly be more complete. The 
present constitution was drawn up by the Governor, and only after 
his proposals had been approved by the Secretary of State were 
they presented to the Legislative Council. However dissatisfied 
vociferous Africans may be with whatever emanates from the new 
procedure, they will not be able to claim that they were no 
consulted. 


*, * * 


Labour in Africa 


The Colonial Social Science Research Council and the 
management of the then Kenya-Uganda Railway appointed a 
team in 1947 to visit Nairobi and investigate the economic and 
social problems of the 6,000 Africans employed there by the 
railway. In particular, they were asked to investigate African 
efficiency, the factors which affect it and the incentives which 
might increase it. The report* of the survey is now published 
and provides the following conclusions. First, Africans must be 
thoroughly trained for the jobs they are called upon to do ; second, 
they must be well supervised ; and third, they must be provided 
with adequate equipment. The “reasoned observation” is also 
given that the party “found much discontent concerning wages 
in relation to cost of living,” and it is suggested that more know- 
ledge should be collected regarding the mobility of African labour 
and that representative Africans should be brought more into 
consultation and given more knowledge of policy. 

Ridiculus mus! There is nothing in all this which has not 
already been for years on the files of African Labour Departments 
and in the minds of merchants, contractors, settlers and everyone 
else who knows anything about African labour. So much so that 
in some parts of Africa—particularly in the West—much work 
has already been done, not by survey parties, but by ordinary 
administrators and Labour Departments to bring about better 
training and better consultation. 

All those who, under the blanket of the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts, are responsible for drawing and implementing 
the Ten-year Development Plans of colonial territories know that, 
apart from anything else, the success or failure of their plans 
depends on two things over which the planners themselves have 
little control—the efficiency and the will to work of local labour. 
Efficiency can, in some measure, be dealt with in the plans by the 
provision of improved and extended facilities for technical educa 
tion and by expenditure for promoting better health. The will 
to work, however, being mainly a matter of incentive (although 
racial habits also affect it) can be dealt with only indirectly. The 
necessary incentives can be provided only in the limited sens 
of attractions on which to spend such money as may be earned 
above the amount needed for subsistence, the payment of taxes 
and the enjoyment of the at present limited amusements aval 
particularly in rural areas. Experience in practically every colony 
shows that the higher the wages offered, the fewer hours of wot 
a week the local labourer feels called upon to put in, Thats 
the crux of the whole matter. If the future full-scale investugaton 
suggested by this “ pilot survey,” or for that matter anyone else. 
can find the answer in the two years which the report states 
would require, the investigators and the Colonial Social Scieat 
Research Council will have done something really valuable and 
enduring. oth ae 


* “African Labour Efficiency Survey.” Colonial Research Publ- 
cations No. 3. HMSO. 2s. net. 
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words—and no Oil—in Haifa 


Israel has denied reports published earlier in the week that 
it had repudiated the convention allowing Consolidated Refineries 
Lid, to refine oil at Haita. This convention is inherited from the 
mandatory government of Palestine, but until this recent flurry— 
ghich appears to have its real origins in the rather threatening 

of Tel Aviv’s request that the company subscribe generously 
tg the new Israeli “ voluntary national loan”—there had been no 
definite grounds for doubting that the Jews would let it continue 

i Whatever the eventual outcome of these exchanges, 
wer, the week’s events serve to focus attention on two 
important aspects of the present situation of Israel, 

The first is that, although an armistice has been signed with the 
Arab world, there is no peace in either the Israeli or Arab soul. 

for instance, has maintained an absolute veto on any 

that it should allow the Iraq Petroleum Company to 

resume pumping oil from Kirkuk across the desert to Haifa. 

Nor, in spite of occasional optimistic press messages of the past 

three months, is there any sign yet that Consolidated Refineries 

will have any pipeline oil to refine in the foreseeable future. The 

refineries at Haifa, built to handle a through-put of at least 

double the 2,000,000 tons a year capacity of the present 12-inch 

pipeline, have now been virtually idle since they were closed 
when war flared up in Palestine. 

The Israelis are trying to secure crude oil from both Venezuela 
and Rumania—half Haifa’s pre-war supplies always did come by 
saanyway. But they are meeting considerable transport, financial 
and other difficulties. And as for getting oil by sea either from 
the Syrian terminus of the ‘other Kirkuk pipeline at Tripoli or 
from Saudi Arabia, that too still seems to be under a political ban. 
Asa result, instead of 2,000 mostly local employees, Consolidated 
Refineries keeps only a skeleton British maintenance staff, which 
has now got the plant ready to operate at short notice. But until 
oil from outside the Middle East is obtained, Israel will have a 
weless refinery on its hands, and the world’s total refining capacity 
will be artificially limited. 

Secondly, Israel’s financial and economic state is still chaotic. 
Tel Aviv is certainly under pressure to make trouble with Con- 
solidated Refineries over both the amount of the company’s loan 
subscription and the fact that it cannot provide more employment. 
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Evidence of the tightness of economic conditions has recently been 
provided from several directions. Wage costs have been soaring ; 
even the official price index has risen by 33 per cent in eighteen 
months. Angry demonstrations of unemployed—their number 
constantly inflated by fresh immigrants—have taken place this 
week in Safed, Tiberias, Lydda and Ramleh. The Government 
has formally warned the country of a programme of austerity 
similar to that of Britain in 1944-46. And the most intense Israeli 
bargaining has been foreshadowed in the coming talks for. a 
financial agreement with Britain ; during the first two months of 
this year total imports were worth three times Israel’s exports. 
Clearly the Jews have a tough time ahead of them. 


* * 7 


The Extra School Year 


The full fruits of the extra year at school will only become 
apparent many years from now. But the buds will start appear- 
ing intermittently from now on, and the first actually burst last 
week with an assessment by the Ministry of Labour’s Employ- 
ment officers of the value of the additional schoo! year. This is 
contained in the annual report for 1948 (HMSO 4d.) of the 
London Regional Advisory Council for Youth, who asked youth 
employment officers in the region to give their general impres- 
sions of the effect of raising the school-leaving age to fifteen. 

Their impressions reflect favourably on the young people 
themselves, and more surprisingly, in view of the many makeshift 
arrangements which have been necessary, on the education which 
they have received. The Employment Officers were generally 
agreed that the 15-year-old boys and girls were improved in 
physique and presentability and that they were more decided about 
their choice of job. The first reason given for the more decided 
approach to employment is straightforward: an extra year’s 
thought to the subject and an extra year’s maturity would natur- 
ally bring greater definiteness. The second reason is more 
interesting: it was thought that there had been “an expansive- 
ness ” about the extra school year which had permitted teachers 
to make arrangements for more school talks and visits to factories 
and other places of outside interest without feeling they were 
encroaching on the regular school time-table. As the result 
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these boys and girls had a clearer idea of the world outside and 
the possibilities open to them. It may be that the need to impro- 
vise education in the extra year has encouraged activities of this 
kind. It is to be hoped that they will not disappear when the 
new curriculum becomes more orderly. 


* * * 


County Courts 


The Committee on County Court Procedure has now pub- 
lished its final Report [(Cmd. 7668]. It is a summary of two years 
of painstaking and thorough inquiry into the whole of the County 
Court machine, and the inevitable conclusion, on reading this 
report, is that justice depends as much upon a multiplicity of 
smal] factors as it does upon the broad intentions and training 
of the judges and officials. 

The County Court system emerges very well from this 
scrutiny. The Committee makes a large number of suggestions 
for revisions to the rules and procedure. It is difficult to call any 
of them outstanding since they are al] specific and limited, 
but in the aggregate they amount to a thorough overhaul, The 
Committee cannot hold out any hope, today, that the costs of 
contested litigation can be substantially reduced although it does 
propose various changes that should reduce costs in uncontested 
cases. In any case Parliament has already recognised that a 
drastic lowering of the cost of litigation is not possible, and that 
such remedy as can be effected must take the form of assisting 
the needy rather than refusing to the legal profession a reasonable 
remuneration. 

The real danger that may arise from this report is that the 
authorities will regard the committee’s work as finished. External 
supervision of the working of such a complicated and important 
machine as this should never be finished. There are plenty of 
organisations and individuals with expert knowledge who can 
and do make suggestions for improvements, good and bad. It 
should be part of the duty of the Lord Chancellor’s Department 
to establish a standing body to which these suggestions can be 
put. This standing body should make an annual report to the 
public on what criticisms have been made, on what action has 
been taken on them and on the reasons for whatever is done or 


Th’ Rooky Wood 


Among the pests of the farm in certain localities, rooks and 
wood pigeons are especially to be noticed. At this season 
of the year, when these creatures are breeding, the farmer 
who has the misfortune to be near a rookery or preserved 
wood, has need of a little army of bird keepers to protect 
his spring crops... . Wood pigeons have increased of late 
years from the increase of game preservation, because boys 
and men who used to make it a sort of holiday amusement 
to search the woods for wild pigeons’ nests, are now entirely 
excluded from woods by game-keepers and game-preservers. 
. . . But rooks, where they abound, are far worse than wild 
pigeons, for the audacity and cunning of these creatures are 
quite extraordinary. Though they will keep out of the reach 
of gunshot, no sooner has the birdkeeper turned his back 
than they dart down upon the field and commit immense 
havoc. And what is most provoking is, that any petty 


landowner who may take a fancy to establish a rookery, has 
the power to inflict upon his neighbours serious Joss. . . . 
This is a subject which has excited much complaint in 


Scotland. Mr J. C. Shepherd, of East Lothian, in a note 
to his tract entitled “ Statement of some of the evils which 
arise to ihe community from the game laws,” says: “ There 
is another rural grievance closely allied to the one we have 
been engaged with. I refer to those hideous rookeries which 
abound in this part of the kingdom. In whatever light of 
flattering romance proprietors may view those raven-woods, 
and however ancestrally poetic may be the dream, that 
there is ‘music in the’ ocean ‘roar’ of those dark hosts, 
and that they confer a character of manorial antiquity on 
the neighbouring residence and grounds . . . they should be 
aware that people generally look on them in a very different 
light—as simply collections of mischievous vermin entailing 
infinite trouble and vexation. . . .” This is true and just ; 
no man is justified in maintaining a rookery in a cultivated 
district. By so doing he in fact violates the great fundamental 
maxim, that every person shall so use his own property as 
not to injure the property of others. 


The Economist 


April 28, 1849 
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not done. For the efficient functioning of the judicial s 
public inspections at ten yearly intervals are not enough, 


* * * 


Railwaymen’s Wages 

The National Union of Railwaymen after many hours of 
debate and negotiation decided on Thursday to put forward a new 
claim for a ten shilling increase in wages. They hope to Bet a 
decision from the Railway Executive within three or four 
compared with the long months of negotiation before a final deci. 
sion was reached on their original claim for an increase of 128, 6d, 
The Union have also decided to press for time and a quarter for 
Saturday afternoon working. In this they were encouraged by 
the recent award to the busmen, although it was then made 
clear that this should not be regarded as a precedent for those 
who had to work on Saturdays. 

There can be no doubt that the railwaymen are in an impatient 
mood and that the threats to strike and “to work to rule” (the 
equivalent of “go slow”) which were strongly supported in the 
delegates’ conference are not to be ignored. It was, however. 
expected that any new claim would have been concentrated en 
the position of the lower paid workers—about half the men are 
on a rate of £§ §s. or less and 100,000 or about one fifth of the 
union membership are getting £4 158. 6d. or less. The new claim 
which is for a flat rate increase only differs from the old in be} 
less ambitious. Presumably the union’s main argument will be 
that circumstances have changed since their claim was first formy. 
lated. It does seem, however, that a claim for levelling up the 
rates of the lower paid men together with the long overdue revision 
of the industry’s wage structure would have a better chance of 
success with a belatedly firm Ministry of Labour. 


* * * 


Building Against Illusion 


The unnecessary discomfort of the Englishman’s home has 
for years been a source of surprise to everyone but himself, He 
alone has been at pains to excuse or even to glory in icy 
bedrooms, chilly draughts and incompetent plumbing. The first 
report of the Advisory Council on Building Research and 
Development* gives evidence that a determined attack is now 
being made on the ridiculous illusion that England has a balmy 
climate and that severe weather is an extraordinary freak sent 
by the Weather Clerk, and against which no protection is possible. 

Protection, comfort and building efficiency are now being 
investigated to the tune of about £1 million a year, of which some 
£700,000 1s provided by the Government. The agencies carrying 
out this research are many ; the Building Research Station of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Ministry 
of Works and the Medical Research Council are the principal 
government channels, and the Ministry of Works is to spend 
£558,000 in the current financial year on experimental building— 
almost all in the field of housing. The Advisory Council which 
was set up in 1947 has divided sts task into three main branches: 
the first is that of a Programmes Committee, which reviews the 
whole field of building research and, recommends priorities in 
the research work to be undertaken: the second is the work of 
a Research Committee which advises in the research and develop- 
ment carried out by the Ministry of Works: the third Committee 
is concerned with publicity and the methods by which the fruits 
of the research can be made known to those who should be 
concerned with its application. In the building industry this 1s 
specially important owing to the multitude of such firms. 

Fortunately for the shiverers the Advisory Council has decided 
that the subject of heating in buildings is to be given first priorily. 
A good deal of progress has already been made in this field, and 
already better standards of insulation in wall and roof construc 
tion are widely accepted. A thorough investigation is also being 
carried out in twenty specially constructed council-type houses at 
Abbots Langley on alternative methods of internal heating, 
are providing valuable results. In addition, and outside the 
special problem of heating, the Council have proposed a collr 
prehensive examination of the living requirements of houses 
will involve building 150 houses, in groups of ten, in different 
parts of the country on different patterns, and following 
how they are used and which features are most successful. 
and other inquiries should eventually produce houses wie ~ 
both more comfortable and. more closely allied to the way 
which people really like to live. gis J 
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Letters to 


The Price of Government 


§m,—Mr Colin Clark’s Law of the Limits of Taxation is, a 
priori, an exceedingly improbable one ; but if he really wants to 
our flesh creep, he (and other commentators) should stop 
ysing the crude ratio of revenue to gross incomes. For although 
of the Budget which is devoted to distorting the price 
doubtless has its harmful effects, these are of a different 
order to those exercised by, say, income tax. It would be quite 
ical to treat the subsidies as a negative indirect tax, or to hive 
them off (with an appropriate share of indirect taxes) as the self- 
ing expenditure of a Ministry for Promoting Gluttonous 
Rating and Temperate Drinking. Certainly the ratio of (revenue 
less subsidies) to incomes would give a fairer comparison with 
years. 

But can we stop there? Part of the increase in gross taxation 
js obtained, automatically and immediately, by taxing an important 
jem of expenditure—the national debt interest. It would seem 

riate to leave this out as well. The farther one goes, the 
less appropriate does it seem to be to draw conclusions from the 
unadjusted total of Government revenue or of public authority 
receipts Yours faithfully, C. F. Carter 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


{If what is under discussion is the total effect on the national 
economy of the activities of the state, then clearly the effect of its 
expenditure (good or bad) must be taken into account as well as the 
flect of its taxation (bad or good). But this is not the same thing as 
saying that, in discussing the burden of taxation, some of the taxation 
can be disregarded because it is handed out as subsidies. The taxes 
out of which subsidies are financed are not levied on the persons 
who receive the subsidies in the same proportions, or at the same 
times, as their receipts of subsidy. These taxes create just the same 
problems of incidence, assessment, etc., as any others. The whole 
problem arises precisely out of the fact that the state has taken to 
mising such enormous stms from its citizens with one hand and giving 
them back with the other. After all, virtually all money raised by 
taxation is spent in ways that create incomes for somebody in the 
United Kingdom. If subsidies are to be deducted, why not all social 
service payments? To follow Mr Carter’s argument to its conclusion 
would result in sweeping the whole problem aside as non-existent. 
A cancelling-out of taxation against expenditure would, in our opinion, 
be justified (for these purposes) only where the taxation is actually 
deducted from the expenditure before it is made—as is the case, for 
example, with national debt interest, cited by Mr. Carter, 

In our own calculations, incidentally, in the attempt partly to meet 
Mr Carter’s argument, we compare the total of tax revenue with the 
total of private income (i.e., including transfer incomes), thus getting 
a slightly lower percentage than if the comparison were made with 
net national income.—Eprror.] 


The Atom Bomb 


SiR—In your recent article on the atom bomb there is an 
omission which you will perhaps allow me to supply. 

War, like boxing, is perpetuated by Queensberry Rules. In 

1914-18 poison gas was introduced and used. But it proved as 

ous to its users as to its victims. In 1938-45 it was, there- 

fore, tacitly ruled out, and atomic bombing introduced. But this 

proved so much more dangerous than poison gas that it is not 
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the Editor 


yet certain that the Hiroshima disintegration is not still proceeding. 
It will, therefore, be ruled out in the next war. 
f Both the American confidence in its possession and the fear 
it inspires in the other Powers and populaces,‘though imaginatively 
operative, are groundless.—Yours faithfully, 

Ayot St Lawrence, Herts G. Bernarp SHAW 


Overseas Earnings of Insurance 


Sir,—* Statistician ” guesses Lioyd’s premium income at over 

£150 million but apparently accepts 6 per cent as the right per- 
centage for estimating the invisible export value of that income. 
My guess is that he greatly overestimates the income and greatly 
underestimates the percentage. 
_ Lloyd's system, unlike the companies’, produces three types of 
invisible export: (1) underwriting profit, (2) underwriters’ 
expenses, (3) brokers’ commission. All three are disbursed here 
in sterling but paid in their own currency by overseas: policy- 
holders. 

In a normal year 10 per cent is not an unfair estimate of the 
underwriting profit. For expenses 4} per cent would probably 
be a conservative guess. The brokers’ commission is not less than 
5% per cent of the income recorded in underwriters’ books. Add 
these three together and you get invisible exports equivalent to not 
less than 20 per cent of Lloyd’s overseas premium income.—Yours 
faithfully, AMATEUR STATISTICIAN 


County Council Elections 


S1R,—Detailed analysis of the County Council elections suggests 
that the effect of the Budget, if perhaps temporary, was very 
great. Labour lost (net) less than 10 per cent of its seats in 
English counties polling before Budget Day, over 35 per cent 
in those polling after it. This tendency was general. Omitting 
councils where Labour had held less than five seats, 14 counties 
voted before the Budget and 24 after. Of the former, 4 showed 
net Labour gains, 2 no change, and 8 losses: in three cases the 
losses were heavy (i.e. a third of the Labour seats). Of the latter, 
all showed Labour losses, and 14 heavy losses. These effects did 
not appear in Wales, where Labour tended to gain. 

The result in London has another interest. When the Govern- 
ment created 17 new seats in last year’s redistribution, it was 
accused of seeking party advantage by “ doubling the representa- 
tion of constituencies in which they have almost a monopoly.” 
Three of these seats were in London, and as the same areas serve 
both for Parliamentary and LCC elections, they provide an oppor- 
tunity to test these charges. In Battersea, Hammersmith and 
Paddington alike the changes gave 3 extra LCC seats to the 
Conservatives, and so brought about the stalemate.—Yours faith- 
fully, PHitre M. WILLIAMS 

Trinity College, Oxford 


Rural. Electrification 


Sir,—The note in your issue of April 16th, entitled 
“Electric Shocks for the Countryside,” gave the impression that 
because of the financial and engineering difficulties still to be 
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overcome, the extension ot supplies in the rural areas could not 
be hastened, since nationalisation would not make it possible to 
overcome the traditional method of demanding a contribution 
to the capital costs of connecting farms and cottages. One would 
expect that the electrical development of the rural areas would 
be carried out more economically and efficiently where town and 
country areas were combined. Under the new groupings of under- 
takings in the areas of the various Boards, it will be seen that 
careful attention has been given to this point. Area boards with 
large rural areas, such as North and South Wales, will have to 
expend large capital sums to complete their rural development 
schemes, and it is obvious that Parliament had these differences 
in mind when it laid down, in Section 36 of the 1947 Act, that 
the Central Authority and the Area Boards, taken together, should 
balance their accounts “ taking one year with another.” 

Whilst agreeing that the Area Boards should be efficient com- 
mercial concerns, the probable effects on rural development plans 
on the finances of the Boards have been exaggerated. For 
example, assuming that the programme of development laid down 
in the National Farmers’ Union’s Five-Year Plan had been carried 
out, it is estimated that the drop in the percentage gross return 
on the whole capital invested in electricity supply during the first 
years would be less than 1 per cent ; put another way, an addition 
of 4d. in the £ on electricity accounts to domestic consumers 
throughout the country would cover the interest charges on the 


Books and 


Hitler was an Austrian 


“The Rome-Berlin Axis.” Elizabeth Wiskemann, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. Oxford University Press. 376 pages. 21s. 


Tuis brilliant work appears rather a history of Italian foreign 
policy from 1936 to 1944 than an account of the policy of both 
diciators. There are two reasons for this. One is that there are 
more and better Italian sources available than German. The 
second is that during these years relations with Germany were 
almost the whole of Italian policy—the Italian attitude to France, 
the Balkans, and even Africa depended, especially after 1940, on 
German policy—whereas for Germany there were important 
problems which hardly concerned Italy—relations with Russia, 
Scandinavia, and Japan. Thus, from Miss Wiskemann’s book 
the reader gets a complete picture of Italian policy but an 
incomplete picture of German. 

One point on which Miss Wiskemann rightly insists is hardly 
appreciated in the West. It is that Hitler’s imperialism was of an 
Austrian, not a Prussian, type. His view of Europe was that of 
a subject of the pre-1914 Austro-Hungarian empire. There were, 
of course, other Austrias than Hitler’s—the aristocratic civilisation 
of the Vienna court, and the socialist civilisation of the Vienna 
working class. But Hitler’s Austria was an essential Austria too. 
Nazism probably always had more genuine support in Austria 
than in north Germany, while Vienna was undoubtedly more 
Nazi than Berlin. Part of Hitler’s Austrian outlook was a fixed 
tendency to overestimate the importance of the Balkans. An 
example is Hitler’s opposition to Italian support of the Serbian 
Chetniks in the Adriatic provinces. Here Mussolini better under- 
stood Axis military and political interests than Hitler. ‘To set 
Serb Nationalists against Serb Communists was good “ divide and 
rule” tactics, and economised Axis personnel. Hitler’s generals 
understood this, and at times made similar local arrangements, 
But Hitler could not see it. All Serbs are wicked when seen 
from pre-1914 Vienna. It would be interesting to know the 
reasons for the similar overestimation of the Balkans by Soviet 
policy. The Hitler-Molotov interview of November, 1940, showed 
that if Hitler was the successor of Aehrenthal, Molotov owed 
something to Izvolsky. The obstinate insistence by both Powers 
on their rights in the barren peninsula led Germany and Russia 
to blows and so saved the Power they both hated—Great Britain. 

German-Italian differences were real enough—in France and 
the Balkans. But were they important? Did not Italy in fact 

ave to make a definite choice between resistance with the western 

to Germany—at the price of being treated as junior 
pattner—and alliance with German imperialism against the 
western empires—with a share in the territorial spoils but loss 
of independence ? This was also a choice between Britain and 
Germany as the supplier of the coal without which Italian 
industry must come to a standstill. It may be argued that western 
diplomacy im the early 30s should have caused him to choose 
differently. But Hitler could always outbid them with the megalo- 
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capital required for the first year of the Plan and if the whole 
of the capital required to complete the Plan could be ex : 
one year, these charges would require an addition of ess than 
6d. in the £ on similar accounts, 


The note then goes on to refer to the limited uses which 
can be made of electricity on the farm, and then infers that the 
revenue will not be sufficient to cover the capital costs. But this 
is to ignore modern developments, especially during and since the 
War, and, in fact, some farmers are using more electricity than 
smal! factories. Where grass and crop drying plants are in- 
stalled, the bill may amount to upwards of £500 per annum, and 
it is not uncommon to find dairy farmers with accounts UP to £300. 
The average revenue received from farms is increasing each year 
and the 1946/7 figures issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
show an increase in that year of practically 5 per cent in the 
number of units sold per {100 of capital expended for all supplies, 

A Committee of the Central Authority and the Area Board; 
is at present investigating all these problems and if a broad view 
is taken by them, there is no doubt that the whole countryside 
can be dealt with say in §-10 years without calling upon farmers 
and farm workers to pay large capital contributions, or i 
any substantial additions to the accounts of the town dwellers— 
Yours faithfully, W. A. H. Parke 


35, Craven House, Kingsway, W.C.a 


Publications 


maniac Mussolini: he could offer the possessions of his rivals 
while his rivals wanted only to keep their own. Once Traly 
had decided, it was foolish (a folly committed by Britain and 
France up to 1940 and by the Balkan states for another year 
after that) to mistake grumbling and intrigues for real conflict, 

This book should be widely read. It not only contains a wealth 
of knowledge, but it is admirably written and presented. Not 
least amongst its merits are the revealing photographs of the 
dictators themselves. 


The Road to Freedom 


“Individualism and Social Order.” By F. A. Hayek. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 272 pages. 12s. 6d. 
To the general public, Professor Hayek is a man of one book. 
The Road to Serfdom; a popular champion of liberty or an 
obscurantist mouthpiece of reaction, according to the reader's 
political tastes. To his fellow-economists he is, of course, some- 
thing very different; a profound, stimulating and systematic 
analyst and an explorer of the borderland between economics, the 
“Pure Logic of Choice,” and political theory and philosophy. 
This collection of essays, of “fragments, products which have 
emerged in the pursuit of a distant goal,” is the work primarily 
of the explorer. Individualism, False and True delicately and 
powerfully distinguishes the humane from the rationalistic, the 
social philosophy of Adam Smith, Burke, de Tocqueville and Lord 
Acton from that of Rousseau, Montesquieu, Bentham and the 
Fabians. Economics and Knowledge, The Facts of the Socal 
Sciences, and The Use of Knowledge in Society deal, from 
different angles, with the nature, distribution, and practical signi- 
ficance of the “data” on which econdmic decisions are based. 
“Free” Enterprise and C titive Order sets out the 
for the establishment of the lectual foundations of a liber 
economy. In the next five essays Professor Hayek — 
economics, theoretical and applied ; three chapters on 
Calculation (of pre-war vintage ; it is a pity the on “ the 
state of the debate” could not have been carried down 10 the 
present) are followed by a plea for a commodity-reserve currenty 
and by a highly abstract analysis of what is known as the 
Effect. In the final essay, on The Economic Conditions of Inte- 
State Federalism, Professor Hayek raises issues closely 
to the problems of Western Union. ‘The book would be worth 
buying for this chapter alone, Closely reasoned, original, anc 
evidently tne distilled result of prolonged and intense 
activity, these essays defy both detailed criticism and é 
appreciation. One may feel misgivings on certain point 
cycle policy, for instance, or the practical scope of anti - 
legislation ; one may be particularly delighted here by Jucidify 
here by force, there by a novel and illuminating distinction 
juxtaposition of ideas. To particularise or summarize is impo 
sible. One can only urgently recommend this book to the attention 
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gides in the great individualist-collectivist debate, with 
both to the lay reader that the going will soinetimes—-though 
no means always—be stiff, 


The Dark Ages Return 


«The Law of the Soviet State.” By A. Y. Vyshinsky, Macmillan. 
749 pages. £3 10s, 
1944 the American Council of Learned Societies resolved upon 
gn ambitious plan of translating into English a selection of 
rtant writings in various fields by Soviet authors. With the 
ial aid of the Rockefeller Foundation this project is now 
ing fruit, and readers in this country will once more be 
ted to American enterprise and scholarship for the basic 
ials for Soviet studies. The present volume, which has the 
new Soviet Foreign Minister for its general editor, was produced 
by him in 1938 in his earlier capacity of jurist, at a time when the 
new Soviet Constitution and the discrediting of the earlier genera- 
tion of Soviet legal scholars—the Pashukanis school— had made 
g restatement of Soviet public law necessary. Although the work 
has, of course, “dated” in some respects, as is pointed out in 
Professor John Hazard’s admirable but all too brief introduction, 
it has not been superseded and provides the best of all clues to 
the manner in which Soviet-trained statesmen, officials and 
diplomats approach the basic problems of government. 

Although the form taken is that of a constitutional history of 
the USSR, combined with a commentary on the 1936 constitution 
-invaluable for all students of that instrument—its implications 
ge not purely internal. The theoretical] introduction, and the 
continued contrast of Soviet practices with the failings of 
“bourgeois democracy ” show how firmly rooted in Soviet thought 


’ |g this insuperable contrast between “ capitalism,” even in its 


mildest democratic forms, and Soviet socialism—the avenue to 
the final utopia of communism. It is inconceivable that anyone 
who had studied the original of this book with the attention it 
deserves could have believed for a moment in the possibility of 
¢o-operation with Soviet representatives in establishing democracy, 
in the Western European sense, in the conquered or liberated 
countries, or could have been surprised at the rapid transition 
within the “ people’s democracies” to an order more and more 
cosely approaching that of the USSR itself. Not external 
pressure, but the working out of processes which are central to 
the whole doctrine, explain these events. 

This is a fundamental book for the understanding of our times. 
For as one studies the way in which the argument is conducted 
by means of textual quotations from Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
§ulin, and the way in which it is deviationists, rather than 
bourgeois writers, who receive the greatest censure, one begins to 
we the force behind this method of conditioning men’s minds— 
the technique above all others of the Dark Ages of the spirit. 


The Hospital Service 


“Your Hospital. Heritage and Future.” By A. R. J. Wise. 
Heinemann. 239 pages. 15s. 


Tue time is long past when a man of commanding intellect could 
be master of all the branches of natural philosophy ; in the past 
half-century specialisation in that small branch concerned with 
human ills has proceeded at such a pace that a man can only 
Command a full knowledge of a tiny corner of the whole field 
afd claim a nodding acquaintance with the rest. Here is a book 
briefly traces the growth of these special branches and 
itveys the present status of each. A valuable part of it is devoted 
(9a discussion of the functions of the newer auxiliary servants of 
Medicine, the almoner, the administrator, the dietitian, and not 
least the hospital architect. 
author sees the future in terms of more specialisation 
tempered by liaison, co-operation and team-work, and of a 
teaching out of medical services from the hospital into homes and 
Work-places to combat the more fundamental causes of illness at 
source. He is well aware of the mounting cost of such ser- 
and discusses their economic justification. Perhaps the falling 
for accommodation for infectious fevers gives a fore- 
laste of the benefits which may accrue from preventive medicine. 
‘Though the emphasis is upon the physical machinery of the 
, its equipment and organisation, there is a full apprecia- 
Of the paramount importance of intangibles—the human 
ties of the doctors and especially of the nursing staff, the 
tosphere” of the hospital—in the life of the patient. The 
$value is enhanced by a large number of excellent photo- 
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Finance and the City 


“Current Financial Problems and the City of London.” Europa 
Publications. 219 pages. 15s. 


THis is a series of papers delivered at the Institute of Bankers 
International Summer School held at Oxford in September. All 
the lecturers have achieved distinction in their respective subjects 
and, in speaking to an audience of more than thirty different 
nationalities, have plainly taken more than usual pains to express 
themselves with clarity. The result is a very readable publica- 
tion, suitable not only as a text book for students seeking a first 
acquaintance with the organisation and problems of the City, but 
also well-designed for the business man or general reader wishing 
to bring himself up to date. 


Mr. Roy Harrod opened the proceedings with a lecture on 
the financial position of Great Britain and the balance of pay- 
ments, in which he stressed the importance of developing invisible 
exports and the need for reducing capital programmes ; the yalue 
of eliminating food subsidies is questioned on the grounds that 
the marginal purchases from which the mass of people would be 
cut off by a reduction of their purchasing power do not absorb 
material and manpower of a kind which would be really valuable 
if released for our export drive. The developments in the London 
discount market during the war and postwar years are traced 
by Mr Wilfred King, who shows how, through adaptation to 
changing circumstances, the market has continued to fill its time- 
honoured function as a “ buffer” or “ cushion” between the com- 
mercial banking system and the central bank. Mr H. C. Cowen, 
writing on the Stock Exchange, discusses the factors which have 
Jed to a diminution in the part played by the jobber and deplores 
the resultant lack of marketability of shares of smaller concerns, 
which are not sufficiently widely distributed to bring a constant 
flow of orders to the market. 


Mr Paul Bareau, on international banking organisations, 
stresses the dangers of: artificial stabilisation of the exchanges— 
unofficial exchange markets and “fiddling” and “shunting” of 
commodities—and maintains that, to have taken its rightful place, 
the International Bank should have been run in the spirit of the 
merchant venturers rather than with first thoughts for the bond- 
holders. A similar conclusion is reached by Professor R. S. 
Sayers, who discusses the present-day central bank. policy, both 
in the United States and in Great Britain, of aiming at stable 
price levels and exercising credit control not through the medium 
of changes in interest rates but by influencing developments in 
particular directions ; he also argues that, whereas at One time con- 
servatism was a great virtue in central bankers, the qualities now 
required are percipience and versatility. Mr W. F. Crick, on 
British monetary policy, shows how financial policy as a, whole 
is now supplementary to physical controls, and, within the range 
of financial policy itself, budgetary or fiscal control is the primary 
instrument, taking precedence over monetary policy strictly 
speaking. The future of the sterling area is discussed by Sir 
Henry Clay, who weighs the material considerations in favour of 
the development of New York as the world’s leading monetary 
centre and the psychological factors against it ; he points out the 
great advantages which this country still derives from its rela- 
tions with the rest of the sterling area and the folly of adoptisg 
any policy which would tend to break these down. 


There is a paper by Mr E. Steffenburg on merchant banking 
and various aspects of the work and organisation of joint stock 
banks are discussed by Mr G. O, Papworth (Organisation and 
Accounting), Mr H. H. Thackstone (Foreign Branches) and Mr 
R. W. Jones (Trustee Departments). Miss Irene Shrigley contri- 
butes a useful paper on banking literature and the sources of 
banking information, to which a bibliography is attached. It 
would perhaps have been an improvement if the papers had been 
arranged in logical sequence instead of in the chronological order 
of their delivery. 


Shorter Notice 


“The International Who’s Who, 1949.” Europa Publications. 
1,015 pages. 84s. 


Each section of the community ha. its own harbinger of spring. 
The naturalist looks to the couatryside, the publisher his Spring Book 
lists, the milliner to straw and artificial roses, and the economic 
publications to the auditors, the National Income White Paper and 
other vernal forms of print. Not least amongst these is the annual 
edition of the International Who’s Who. As the sphere of international 
co-operation becomes greater, so does the need for such a book of 
reference, and the thirteenth edition lives up to the standards of its 
predecessors. 
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The Tied House System 


Nearly twenty years ago, the Royal 
Commission on Licensing found that under 
a good and careful brewer the ‘tied house’ 
system operated advantageously and pro- 
duced excellent results. 

Under this system, the English inn has 
grown in usefulness and good repute as a 
centre of social life. The brewer has been 
able to avoid waste in production and 
distribution with much benefit to the 
customer, and to supply beer in fine con- 
dition. Mine host has remained as master in 


his own house, even if it be one which he 
could not afford to buy and for which he 
pays a low or merely nominal rent. 

The system has not restricted the cus- 
tomer’s choice of beer. Customers are 


generally able to choose between the ‘ tied 
house’ of one brewer and another, and 


hence between their beers. There are more 
than 2,000 different beers now being brewed 
by the 500 or 600 brewing firms in the 
country, and each of them finds its way 
into some of our inns. 
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4,319,000 families 
at .82d per thousand 


How many readers—what do they cost— 
these are crucial questions in planning 
advertising to-day. In both respects. the 
Daily Mirror leads. Average circulation 
for February was 4,319,000 — highest 
among national daily papers. Advertise- 
ment space costs £14 16. 4. per column 
inch—lowest cost per thousand among 
national daily papers, And the Daily 
Mirror is keenly read from first page to last 
—every advertisement reaches its mark, 
Is your campaign based on these facts? 
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FOR ALL CONCERNED IN THE TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 

BRITISH EAST, CENTRAL & WEST AFRICA, THE WEST INDIES, 

MALAYA AND CERTAIN OTHER TERRITORIES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 
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BRITISH GUIANA SEYCHELLES BERMUDA BAHAMAS BECHUANALAND NYASALAND TRINIDAD 
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MAY NUMBER 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


Indian Trading Practices in East Africa 
Exploitation of Africans : Stranglehold on retail trade 


Achievements of Sudan Plantations Syndicate 
Threefold partnership in Gezira 


Educating Africans in the Belgian Congo 
Successful experiment at Astrida College 


Bulk Buying and Preferences 
in relation to Colonial development . 


Groundnuts: A Sorry Apologia 
Minister's figures shown to be misleading 


Trinidad Sugar Industry's Post-War Recovery 
Soulbury Commission's findings summarised 


CURRENT EVENTS, ILLUSTRATED 
Over 70 interesting, informative and well-reproduced photographs 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS OVERSEAS 
REPORT 
Recording the news and interpreting local opinion 


33, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Seven Against the Plan 


(From Our American Staff) 


HE debates on the Bill authorising the second year’s opera- 
T tion of the Economic Co-operation Administration did not 
have the excitement of last year, when the recovery plan first 
came before Congress. The result was never in doubt and it 
was realised from the beginning that, if serious damage was to 
be done to the programme, it would be done by the Appropria- 
tions Committees and during the debates on the Appropriations 
Bill. But, because the whole field of foreign affairs was covered, 
the discussions were interesting and instructive as the first guide 
to the international temper of the Eighty-First Congress. 

The Senate, with no means of limiting debate, was forced to 
listen for thirteen days to irresponsible attacks from an opposi- 
tion which, when the test came, could only find seven votes. 
The House w2s able to get through its work in three days— 
helped by the hostility of Representative Marcantonio, with 
whom no one cares to fellow-travel, and such old-fashioned 
jsolationists as Representative Noah Mason of Illinois, who was 
described by Representative Fulton as marching “ down the 
centre aisle with giant strides, a plumed knight charging forth 
to wordy war like Mayor Bill Thompson of Chicago, when he 
was fighting King George in his Mayoralty campaign.” 

“We are not fighting the British by this legislation,” Mr 
Fulton reminded the House. | But anyone listening to the 
opposition speeches might have thought so. As it was quite 
clear, in the hearings, that both the Senate Foreign Relations 
and House Foreign Affairs Committees had been impressed, 
above all, by British achievement during the first year, such con- 
centration on the hardest target might seem surprising. But 
no other tactics would have been of any use in the hopeless 
position in which the opposition found itself. It was unlikely 
that anyone who had voted for the measure in 1948 would be 
persuaded to change his vote this year by general attacks on the 
principle of the Bill or even by proven evidence of Icelandic 
peccadilloes or Portuguese misuse of funds. What was needed 
was a glaring example of British dishonesty on a grand scale. 
tis a remarkable tribute to Mr Hoffman and his staff that there 
have been no examples, large or small, affecting Britain or 
anyone else. There has been, indeed, only one scare—the great 
dluminium scandal, which was proved, after long investigation, 
to have no substance. With nothing solid to go on, the opposi- 
tion in the Senate had to fight with a few undocumented rumours 
and some pure invention. 

It had been shown during the filibuster that Senator Scott 

$ was not a strong leader and the inability of the Democrats 
to control the course of debate made the opposition seem more 
tumerous and more dangerous than it really was. Senator 

ly, the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
showed little grasp of his subject and tired quickly. The work 
on the floor was left to the same Republicans who had carried 
the burden a year ago—Senators Vandenberg, Lodge and Smith 
of New Jersey. They worked under difficulties. Vice-Presi- 

t Barkley, who, after twenty-two years in the Senate, might 
be expected to know everything worth knowing about presiding 
Over it, gave the enemies of the programme the floor again and 
‘gain while Senator Lodge was trying for hours to catch his 
tye. The two Senators from Indiana, who led the opposition, 
Were an interesting contrast and have the makings of an excel- 

t music-hall team. Senator Capehart is a ponderous nine- 
teenth-century businessman who treads the life out of any 
epic he is discussing, dropping heavy sarcasm as he goes. 
Senator Jenner, his colleague, is an uneducated Quintin Hogg. 
He can become emotional at the slightest—indeed, without any 
7 Provocation. His voice rises toa shrill falsetto as he screams 
that he is not ashamed to be called an isolationist. 





The Senate, during this debate, looked a lot less like “ the 
greatest deliberative body in the world” than it did last year. 
In the House, on the other hand, the speeches were short and 
to the point and the new chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Judge Kee of West Virginia, was a surprise to everyone, 
He has remained almost unknown through eight Congresses 
and, in the Committee, had always left the limelight to Represen- 
tative Sol Bloom. When Mr Bloom died suddenly he took over 
firmly and his handling of the Bill was admirable. 

* 


As it was finally signed by the President, the Bill contained 
no new amendments which will interfere with the operation of 
the programme. This, in itself, is a considerable achievement. 
Mr Hoffman told the Foreign Relations Committee that “ ECA 
had been approached by producers or distributors of 109 differ- 
ent commodities’ and, though the committees refused to be 
influenced by them, they persisted and many amendments were 
presented on their behalf, some of which it was difficult to 
detect for what they were. (Senator Brewster’s amendment, 
designed to cut off funds from the Dutch, showed, on the surface, 
a commendable concern for the prestige of the United Nations, 
but it may not be entirely unconnected with the rivalry between 
KLM and Pan-American Airways.) 

But as surpluses grow, the Act will become more difficult to 
administer without any new obstacles being put in Mr Hoffman’s 
way. The recent decision not to finance British purchases of 
wheat from Canada (taken under a clause of the original Act 
which said that “the Administrator shall authorise the procure- 
ment of any surplus commodity only within the United States ”’) 
will entail a great deal more work without any corresponding 
benefit to anyone. And next year, when the pressure to unload 
surpluses will be more urgent, the attempts to change ERP 
from a European Recovery Programme to an American Business 
Relief Programme will be even stronger. 

Having successfully fought off crippling administrative 
amendments, ECA has now to face a more difficult struggle over 
appropriations. Mr Hoffman has explained that it is not the 
figure which interests him but the total of goods and services 
which he estimates to be necessary to carry on the programme. 
He has already hinted that he expects recalculations on the basis 
of today’s prices to show some saving, but Mr William Foster 
pointed out that lower prices also mean that the European 
countries’ estimates of their dollar earnings must be recalculated 
before a net figure is reached. It is here that the main fight 
will probably come. The economy bloc in Congress is not 
interested in such niceties. Agricultural prices are now some 
15 per cent lower than they were when ECA’s present calcula- 
tions were done and attempts will be made to reduce the appro- 
priations in that proportion. Last year 80 per cent of what 
ECA supplied fell in the category of relief ; this year only 20 
per cent will do so. Agricultural prices: have, therefore, not 
the same relevance as they had last year and other prices have 
not fallen to the same extent. The reduction of $157,800,000, 


‘*AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from. three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff"? are the work of a small group of regular 


correspondents, resident in the United States.. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘From an Industrial 
Correspondent ’’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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which Mr Truman suggested this week in his request for 
appropriations, is only about 3 per cent, but the final cut is 
likely to be between § and 15 per cent—large enough to make 
ECA’s job difficult but not large enough to make it impossible. 


The reduction will not be a proof of any slackening of interest 
in, or of any disillusionment with the results of, ERP. Partly, 
it will come from a very definite fear of how far the present 
recession is going. Even more it will be a product of the 
great expansion of American foreign interest during the past 
twelve months. The Marshall Plan was the first—and, last 
year, the only—unprecedented step into the peacetime world 
taken by the United States. Since then the Vandenberg 
Resolution has led to the North Atlantic Treaty and the military 
assistance programme. Apart from considerations of the cost 
of military aid—nearly $1.5 billion—there is a natural tendency 
to sce ERP now as but one part of a larger programme and no 
longer as something unique and sacrosanct. Even Senator 
Vandenberg, who appealed to the Appropriations Committee 
last May not to reduce the authorisation by a single dollar, does 
not think the estimates untouchable this year . 


There are, however, no signs of any desire to alter the 
principles on which the Marshall Plan was founded or to cut 
the programme short. The election results showed that the 
country was well pleased with it. In March, 1948, seventeen 
Senators voted against the authorisation ; in April, 1949, their 
ranks had been reduced to seven. It is no wonder if these 
survivors are becoming a little strident as they see their brand 
of Americanism dying in the country and in the Congress, 


American Notes 


Arms and the Pact 


Senator Douglas proposes to make “a last attempt to save 
the United Nations” in the debate on the ratification of the 
Atiantic Treaty, and thus perhaps to silence the uneasy bell 
which rang in many American consciences after the Soviet allega- 
tion that the Pact was an attempt to by-pass the Charter. The 
Senator wants all members of the United Nations to sign a non- 
aggression pact on the same lines as the Treaty. He would 
eliminate the Security Council veto and this is also the idea 
behind Senator Flanders’s suggestion that the signatories of the 
Pact should form “a litthke UN,” another version of his old scheme 
for a drastic revision of the whole UN system. The State Depart- 
ment maintains that the Atlantic Pact is consistent with the 
Charter, but this brings further problems, since the Charter can 
be interpreted to mean that plans made under the Pact must be 
reported to the Security Council, where the Russians would have 
access to them. Nevertheless, these uncertainties are not likely 
to endanger the Treaty’s two-thirds majority in the Senate any 
more than is the victory gained in the cold war by the Soviet 
readiness to lift the Berlin blockade. 


The latter may, however, add to the difficulties which already 
face the military assistance programme, by lessening its apparent 
urgency. The difficulties were at least reduced last week by the 
publication of an outline of the programme, in spite of Senator 
Connally’s disapproval, after it had been presented to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by the Secretary of State. Mr 
Acheson emphasised that military help was necessitated by the 
situation in Europe, whether or not there was a Treaty. He also 
said that, while Article 3 of the Pact does not oblige the United 
States to give military aid, it does oblige it to use its honest 
judgment as to the most effective contribution it can make to 
further the purposes of the Pact. In the Administration’s opinion, 
that contribution should be along the lines of the military 
assistance programme. In the first day’s hearings on the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty, Mr Acheson admitted that Congress was not 
bound to reach the same conclusion and urged it to consider the 
Treaty and the aid programme separately and on their own 
merits. He refused, with characteristic courage, despite the temp- 
tation of leading questions from both Mr Connally and Mr 
Vandenberg, to give the Senators any comfort: once the Treaty 
was fatified, they would be less free to vote against military 
assistance than they had been before. 


Those who are worried that a vote for the Treaty constitutes 
a moral obligation to vote for the arms programme are thus left 
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to wrestle with their own souls. Their apprehensions, which 
arise from a fear that the arms programme will make a tax 
increase inevitable, were, however, relieved, although not banished, 
by the discovery that the total cost would be far below the 
advance guess of $1.8 billion. The amount needed for the 
first year to make up the military deficiencies of the North 
Atlantic nations is only about $1.13 billion. In addition 
$320 million will be needed for Greece and Turkey, and possibly 
something for Iran, Korea and the Philippines, but for this there 
was some provision in the President’s Budget. Transfers of 
existing American military equipment will make up a substantial 
part of the $1.13 billion. Senator Connally insists that the rest 
must be “new money,” but there is influential support in both 
parties for the view that it should be found within the limits of 
the present Budget estimates by cutting both Service and European 
recovery appropriations. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee has rushed to claim 
jurisdiction over the military assistance programme, in order to 
ensure that it does not prejudice the defence of America, and has 
thus become involved in a dispute with the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The revolt of the Armed Services Committee arpears 
to have been instigated by Mr Knowland and Mr Bridges, who 
are also the leading critics of the Administration’s past policy and 
presen: lack of policy in China. Their interest in the military 
assistance programme arises almost certainly from a desire to 
include in it aid for the Chinese Nationalist Government as well, 
Since they are also strong advocates of economy, this would 
presumably mean less for. Europe. .The present situation iy 
China offers other opportunities to those who wish to undermine 
the military assistance programme. Not only does the position 
in which the British warships on the Yangtse find themselves 
suggest ways in which the programme might involve the United 
States in active warfare, but the knowledge that nearly all the 
American equipment sent to China has fallen into Communist 
hands sustains the argument that the equipment sent to Europe 
may suffer the same fate. 


* * * 


“Healthy Disinflation *’ 


The process of “healthy disinflation,” welcomed some weeks 
ago by Dr Nourse, chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
is becoming a little too rapid, at least in some sectors, for the 
comfort of manufacturers and traders. Staple commodity prices, 
as measured by the Moody index (1931), have fallen by 15 per 
cent from the high point of this year, and by 25 per cent from 
the peak reached last summer. The price for scrap steel (perhaps 
the most representative single pointer to future activity in the 
heavy manufacturing industries) has come down by more than 
40 per cent since the turn of the year, and non-ferrous metals, 
which have resisted all earlier bouts of disinflation in the post- 
war period, are not only sharply below their peak levels, but 
definitely “uneasy” at the reduced quotations now ruling. 
The pace of the decline in these and many other industrial com- 
modities warrants comparison with earlier periods of sharply 
falling activity, and it is scarcely surprising that some industria- 
lists are rejecting the definition of “healthy disinflation” and 
are predicting the appearance of a “ good old-fashioned slump.” 


These fears are reinforced by a sharp deflation of bank loans 
to industry, and some fairly impressive evidence of an unhealthy 
position in trade stocks, where a general trend to higher levels 
has been replaced by a concentration in the form of 
goods. The process of disinflation is clearly under way. It would 
be wrong, however, to conclude from these pointers that adjust- 
ments from the postwar boom have so far brought any general 
pressure on the economy. Wholesale prices altogether are down 
by only 8 per cent from the top of 1948 ; the fall in retail prices 
has so far been trifling—despite the growing list of reductions fot 
durable goods, automobiles, and foodstuffs; the number of workers 
employed is actually higher than a year ago, although, with 2 
larger labour force, there has been a modérate growth in unem- 
ployment; construction and equipment expenditures are still very 
near to the best levels so far witnessed, and the physical volume 
of industrial production is no more than 5 per cent below the 
best. The progress of disinflation, from this point, will quite 
clearly involve sharper adjustments in prices of finished goods 
and in production. Last, but by no means least, company pr 
may be expected to decline quite sharply, since comparison Wi 
be not only with a period of higher output, but with a time when 
rising commodity prices brought fortuitous gains from ™W¥ 
material stocks, ras 
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How Far To Go e 


Seasonal influences, arising from spring and summer. buying 
by consumers, have for some time figured largely in the calcula- 
tions of those who believed that a rapid rebound could follow 
the slower pace of activity during the winter months...So far, 
those influences have failed to appear at all strongly, especially 
jn the case of retail sales. But with personal income still at 
relatively high levels they may yet exert a more pronounced 
pressure, and heavy equipment orders and: constructional con- 
tracts so far announced do not suggest that industrial output will 
fal) away sharply for some time. 

By autumn, however, the President and the Council of 
Economic Advisers (as they now fully recognise) may begin to 
feel the real burden of their commitments under the Employment 
Act of 1946. Nor is it easy to believe that the machinery so far 
established can prevent a period of adjustment. There is a 

deal of argument Concerning the scope of the Federal Budget, 
its relation to national income, and of the socalled “ built-in 
flexibilities” (such as farm price supports, social security benefits, 
wd other large transfer payments) which may now cushion the 
shock of declining incomes and employment. But the all-too- 
readily neglected fact is that Government purchases of goods and 
services last year accounted for only 14 per cent of a gross national 

vastly higher than in the prewar years, that this share 
had scarcely changed from 1935-39, and that there is no present 
that the share of output absorbed by government wilf 
do more than take up a percentage of the “ slack” brought about 
by a decline in the far more dynamic share of private investment. 

It is true that the “built-in flexibilities” can cushion the 
shock. Their precise value depends upon a series of assumptions 
which are all highly debatable; but a responsible and not un- 
reasonable estimate has been produced to suggest that they could 
together reduce the range from peak to trough in terms of national 
income by as much as one-third. It is possible to be much more 
optimistic—on the assumption of perfect timing. But on the 
postwar record that is a very large assumption indeed. And 
while “ built-in” supports may be more than adequate to meet 
minor setbacks, they become steadily less powerful as the business 
trend moves downward at a steeper pace. Farm price supports, 
for example, will never meet a major test until they encounter 
the dual problem of bumper crops with falling activity in non- 
farm employment, and a sharp setback in consumer incomes. 

No observer can define precisely the shape of the adjust- 
ments yet to come. Fiscal and monetary policy will be used, 
and used quite vigorously, to combat recession. But once a general 
decline begins “in a high-level economy, supported by an invest- 
ment boom, and permeated with inflation,” the most valuable 
eflect of that policy may be to shorten the duration, rather than 
to minimise the scope, of the decline. The most healthy pointer 
at the moment is the evidence that in housing and other con- 
struction, plant expansion and equipment, the United States 
has still to make up deficiencies that have accumulated from the 
years of depression, and from the growth of population. Coupled 
with the absence of the absurdly inflated speculative positions 
which were so drastically corrected from 1929 onwards, the 
prospect seems to be that, though a postwar recession may be 
sharp and uncomfortable, it may not be prolonged. 


* * * 


Taft-Hartley by Another Name 


The House, which had so virtuously dispatched its business 
that it could take the Easter recess denied the more dilatory 
Senate, is debating this week the very heart of Mr Truman’s 

al commitments, the Bill to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 

the recess was in the nature not only of a reward for applica- 

tion, but of a refresher course ; Mr Lesinski, who is in charge of 

the Labour Bill, felt it would be helpful if both Republicans and 

ts were re-exposed to their constituents in the industrial 

areas before the debate began. For, despite all Mr Lesinski’s 

¢ words and the optimism of the Secretary of Labour, Mr 

Tobin, the Administration has no assurance that the repeal of 

the Taft-Hartley Act, 2s planned by a coalition of Republicans 

and conservative Democrats, may not be only a shade or two less 
to labour than its retention. 

vin the Senate and in the House, the strategy of the 

s and conservative Democrats is to concur in ostensible 

peal of the Taft-Hartley Act, but to write in, under another 

mame, many features which the Administration is pledged to 

dliminate. In the House, the name and privileges of a Demo- 

“atic member of the Labour Committee, Mr Wood, are, being 
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used as a symbol of a domestic bipartisanship which exists in 

th Houses on the question of labour legislation. Senator Taft, 
working with Senator Ives, has not yet produced the text of 
his five major amendments, but the general aims of the coalition 
are known. It would retain the ban on the closed shop— 
which’ the Thomas-Lesinski Bill (that is, the Administration’s 
Proposal) would remove—with perhaps an avenue of escape for 
the hiring-hall so important to the maritime workers in a time of 
growing unemployment. It would permit the union shop without 
requiring elections—which represents a relaxation—but would 
retain a long list of labour practices unfair to the unions which 
the Administration version abolishes. Unions could continue to 
be sued in the courts for damages; the injunction would be 
authorised in strikes creating a national emergency. 

A guarantee of full debate has been given in the House, while 
the Senate may not take up the Bill for a month. This uncertainty 
about which of the privileges they enjoyed under the Wagner 
Act may be restored and which denied will add substantially to 
the difficulties of the unions, which are already preparing to 
negotiate the new spring contracts with one eye on the threaten- 
ing economic weather. How great a change there has been since 
last year is shown by the decision of the Southern Coal Producers’ 
Association to serve notice on Mr Lewis, both of their termination 
of the contract, and, implicitly, of their intention to fight any 
new wage, hour, and welfare demands. In the past, it has been 
Mr Lewis who took the offensive. 

The fact that action on the labour law may not be complete 
until June also creates a problem for the President, for if he 
should then be tempted to veto a Bill repealing the Taft-Hartley 
Act in name only, little likelihood would remain of a new labour 
law being written this session. Senator Taft has shown a modest 
and perhaps shrewd willingness to see his own name disappear 
from the title of the labour law before he comes up for re-election 
in 1950. It would be ironic if Mr Truman, by vetoing the substi- 
tute, should perpetuate it. 


The Air Force Sinks the United States 


A giant aircraft carrier was conceived last year as the Navy’s 
answer to Congressional approval of a 70-group Air Force. When 
this year the House of Representatives gave the Air Force more 
money than had been recommended for it and at the same time 
cut the Navy’s appropriation, it was time for the USS United 
States to be born. (The name was possibly chosen in order to 
make criticism of the project seem treasonable.) Last week the 
keel of this pretender to the Air Force throne was laid in heavy 
secrecy, perhaps to give the Secretary of Defence a chance to 
overlook the illegitimate birth which neither he nor the President 
had authorised. But 65,000 tons cannot be kept secret for long, 
e$pecially when they will cost somewhere between $200 million 
and $1 billion—estimates vary with their source. Mr Johnson 
at once ordered that the infant be abandoned and Mr Sullivan, 
the Secretary of the Navy, promptly resigned in protest against 
this arbitrary attack on his Naval family, made without consulting 
him. As he went, he told the Marines that he now expected an 
effort to abolish their Corps, and thus bequeathed to the Navy 
a home defence army that will fight to the last man. 

The new carrier, from which planes carrying atomic bombs 
could have been flown, was the Navy’s candidate for the strategic 
bombing crown. Its sinking, before it had even been launched, 
is a triumph for the Air Force belief that the next war can be 
won by bombers based on the soil of the United States and that 
the ship of the same name would be an unnecessary and vulnerable 
extravagance, Since Mr Johnson is known as “a big Air Force 
man,” his blockbuster on the Navy’s hopes is not surprising. 

But his decision, believed to be only one among a number of 
equally important strategic questions which he is in the process 
of settling, has more far-reaching implications, It is a sign that 
the new Secretary of Defence is not willing to continue the expen- 
sive adornments that each Service has been demanding in order 
to outshine its rivals. In future, utility in combat will be more 
important than Congressional appeal, if Mr Johnson has his way. 
It seems that at last the various duties of the three Services are 
being sharply defined, full value is perhaps to be obtained for 
expenditure on the military establishment, and the dream of 
unification in defence may be coming true. Mr Sullivan and the 
USS United States may not be the only casualties in these opera- 
tions and Congress, already suspicious of the increased authority 
which will be given to the Secretary of Defence under the pro- 
posed amendment to the Unification Act, now knows that it will 
be used ruthlessly. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Economic Unity for Europe 
(By a Special Correspondent) 


At a conference in Brussels last February the unofficial 
European Movement drafted its proposals for the political 
unification of Europe. At a conference in Westminster last week 
it evolved its proposals for economic unification. Whatever the 
fate of these economic proposals may be, there is no doubt that 
they were drawn up by a thoroughly representative cross-section 
of European economic opinion. The delegates from nineteen 
European countries included men of the Left and the Right, com- 
pany directors and trade unionists, civil servants and journalists, 
professors and politicians. They came not only from western 
Europe, including western Germany, but also from six countries 
now behind the iron curtain. The British Government overcame 
its doubts about the Movement to the extent of asking the 
Minister of Defence to welcome the delegates on its behalf. Mr 
Alexander’s welcome seemed rather cold and somewhat patronis- 
ing. He conceded that Governments did not depend only on their 
own plans and ideas, but added significantly that it was for 
Governments to take the decisions. Mr Churchill, who followed 
him, took good care that the Minister’s speech should not have any 
damping effect. 

A French delegate summed up the aim of the European 
Movement when he said that “in the kind of Europe we hope 
to create we hope there will be more doors and windows and 
fewer walls.” Lord Layton, in an equally graphic sentence, 
summed up the work of the Westminster conference by saying 
that the delegates were trying to “act as the scouts, the forward 
troops, in the march; probing to see where the next move in 
unity may take place, testing, discussing, and endeavouring to blaze 
a trail, as it were, for the actions of the Governments when they 
come along.” Lord Layton also disposed vigorously of the sug- 
gestion that European economic union must be destroyed in the 
clash between the adherents of planning and the adherents of 
laisser-faire. 

It is not a question of choosing between liberty and authority, 
nor between a free and collective economy, but of creating a syn- 
thesis of the two which, far from being in opposition to one another, 
can be combined for constructive purposes, 


Reports from Six Committees 


The real work of the conference was carried out by the six 
committees into which it divided itself. Lord Layton was 
appointed chairman of the monetary and financial committee; 
M. Daniel Serruys of the social and commercial committee ; M. 
André Philippe of the basic industries committee ; Signor Sacco 
of the agricultural committee; M. Kerstens of the overseas terri- 
tories committee; and Mr Hore-Belisha of the institutional com- 
mittee. These bodies hammered out a number of agreed resolu- 
tions which were adopted at a plenary session of the conference. 
They ranged from a plan for the creation of an Economic and 
Social Council of Europe, composed of employers and employees 
and other specially qualified persons, which would make recom- 
mendations for the progressive unification of Europe, down to 
plans for facilitating travel within Europe, for setting up agricul- 
tural commodity councils, and for improving the lot of displaced 
persons. 


The object of an economic union of Europe was defined 
thus: Europe should be an area in which men, goods and capital 
could circulate as easily as, in general, they could within the 
boundaries of one country. This implied not only a complete 
customs union but also a complete economic union, in which 
all customs barriers and al] monetary restrictions are gradually 
abolished. After establishing a customs truce the next stage 
would be to draw up a common tariff on imports from the rest 
of the world, at the same time gradually reducing quantitative 
restrictions and internal tariffs in order to stimulate inter-Euro- 
pean trade. 


The conference recognised that free convertibility of cu 

was essential to the economic union of Europe, and expressed 
the belief that the efforts already made by various countries 
to halt inflation, the assistance provided by the Marshall 
Plan, and the results already achieved by the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, made it “ possible for a Minis- 
terial Conference to be held to draw up a policy designed to bring 
into operation the mutual convertibility of the various European 
currencies at appropriate rates of exchange.” The Participating 
countries were requested to co-ordinate their financial policies with 
tegard to budgetary surpluses and deficits, capital movements 
from one country to another, and credit policy; it was also Sug- 
gested that a commission should be set up, composed of “ high 
monetary authorities,” to help the separate governments with 
these tasks. The conference was optimistic enough to feel 

if the political unification of Europe went well, the financial and 
monetary measures which it proposed would “ permit the ult- 
mate creation of a monetary system comprising a single currency 
which would be made the responsibility of an appropriate Euro- 
pean organisation.” 


Links with Associates Overseas 


The conference was fully alive to the important part which 
the overseas members associated with Britain, Belgium, France, 
the Netherlands and Portugal can play in securing the economic 
well-being of Europe and in reducing Europe’s dollar deficit, 
But it was careful to emphasise that European countries must 
aim at raising the standard of living and promoting the welfare 
of the peoples of their overseas non-self-governing territories, 
The conference urged that European nations with overseas terri- 
tories should establish at once a suitable procedure for frequent 
and regular consultations on economic and social developments 
overseas. This was an innocuous proposal which is already 
being carried out in several cases. But the further proposal, that 
the existing preferential systems and economic ties between 
European countries and their associated overseas territories should 
be extended to all members of the European economic union on 
a mutual basis, is not likely to meet with such a calm reception. 
The same may be said of the further proposal that there should be 
Negotiations to deprive non-European states of the advantages 
they could claim, by virtue of the most-favoured nation clause, 
from such an extension of existing preferential systems among 
all members of the European union. In what was perhaps an 
attempt to lessen the opposition to this last proposal, the confer- 
ence went on to emphasise that the economic union of Europe 
and its overseas territories did not aim at building a high tanff 
wall against the rest of the world. 

One of the most interesting resolutions adopted by the con- 
ference was that which proposed that for each of the four basi¢ 
industries of coal, iron and steel, electricity and transport, there 
should be created three different kinds of organisation—a Euro- 
pean governmental body to define the general policies of the 
industry concerned, particularly those concerning investment, 
volume of production, and prices ; a consultative body com 
of employers, labour, and represemiatives of public interests, 
which would advise the governmental body on matters of 
concern to the industry ; and one or more organisations of ¢m- 
ployers, public or private, to carry out the general directions 
guidance given by the governmental body. The aim of all these 
organisations would be to develop production to meet requift- 
ments, to increase productivity by such means as specialisation 
and standardisation, and to lower prices. It was pointed out that if 
this system of running Europe’s basic industries was in fact set 
up it would make the Ruhr Authority superfluous and deprive 
the Western Germans of every excuse for not throwing the 
wholeheartedly into the task of rebuilding the economy @ 
western Europe. ; 
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Economic Possibilities in 
British Borneo 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


perore the war the four British territories in Borneo (Sarawak, 
North Borneo, Brunei and Labuan) were almost unknown to the 
outside world except as the setting for several of Mr Somerset 
Maugham’s more colourful tales. The easy-going squirearchic 
tule of the Brooke family in Sarawak and of the Chartered 
any in North Borneo, however much the natives may have 
eferred it to modern high-pressure colonial administration, was 
obviously something that could not be expected to last long in 
a post-war world of Trusteeship Councils, international confer- 
ences and Asiatic nationalism, The constitutional changes which 
took place in these territories after the war, especially the con- 
troversy Which still continues over the cession of Sarawak to 
the Crown, have combined with the contraction in our Asiatic 
ions to focus attention on these hitherto obscure territories. 

e has been an especial interest in their economic possibilities. 

Several factors have been responsible for this interest. First, 
poth Sarawak and North Borneo are still undeveloped countries. 
It_was the deliberate policy of the Brookes to keep out big 
business as far as possible (with the result that 95 per cent of 
the rubber in Sarawak is in the hands of smallholders), and, in 
the case of North Borneo, the Chartered Company was always 
handicapped by lack of capital and resources. 

Second, both territories are at an early stage of political evolu- 
tion, and large concerns are bound to be interested in a part 
of Asia that is still free from nationalism, political discontents 
and labour troubles. It seems unlikely, certainly in North Borneo, 
that there can be any large-scale development without a greatly 
increased population. Since the internal rate of increase is slow, 
this demand can only be met by immigration. North Borneo 
hopes to be able to bring in large numbers of Javanese settlers 
once a political settlement is reached in Indonesia. Both Sarawak 
and North Borneo are unwilling to permit any large-scale Chinese 
immigration, not only because there is always a tendency for the 
Chinese to become an imperium in imperio when they settle 
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in a foreign country on any scale, but also because there is the 
canes that they will import the political conflicts of their native 


_ Third, British firms in other parts of the Far East, whose 
interests have been adversely affected by recent political develop- 
ments, are looking for new or alternative spheres of activity. 


Cheap Power for Industry 


By far the biggest existing industrial undertaking is the ex- 
traction of oil carried out by three Shell subsidiaries. Production 
1s currently running at the rate of approximately 3,500,000 tons 
a year, making the Borneo fields the biggest producers in the 
Empire, although their production only represents just over 1 per 
cent of total world output. Before the war the main centre of 
exploitation was at Miri in northern Sarawak. Since the war 
it has shifted to Seria in Brunei. All the revenues from this 
rich industry are funnelled into the exchequer of this small British- 
protected Malay state, accounting last year for more than 
Malayan $4,500,000 in royalties alone. Production is limited 
by shortage of pipeline and refinery capacity ; but although the 
reserves are believed to be extensive, it is understood that no 
great increase in production is contemplated in the immediate 
future. There are plans, however, for increasing refinery capacity 
—which at present can handle only half the output—by building 
a refinery on the island of Muara in Brunei Bay together with a 
port for tankers. At present the oil is piped into tankers standing 
three miles off-shore at Lutong, where the existing refinery is 
located. 

The biggest scheme still in the planning stage is one for 
damming the Padas river on the west coast of North Borneo 
and constructing a huge hydro-electric works. It would involve 
the creation of an artificial lake covering 75 square miles, the 
boring of a tunnel six miles long to get the necessary fal] in the 
water, and the building of a port at a more northerly point on 
the shores of Brunei Bay. The estimated cost is in the neigh- 
bourhood of £40,000,000, and the period of construction would 
be at least five years. There appears to be no insuperable 
engineering obstacle to the project, and the problem of labour 
could be solved by judicious selective immigration. 

The final decision on such a long-term undertaking, involving 
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such a heavy capita] investment, will probably depend on the 
course of political developments in Asia during the coming 
months. If the turmoil in the Far East increases, and if Com- 
munism continues to spread on the Asiatic mainland, not even 
this remote northern corner of Borneo can hope to remain per- 
manently insulated. The planners hope that, if the scheme does 
go through, a supply of cheap power will attract other enter- 
prises, and that the shores of Brunei Bay will become the site 
of quite a considerable industrial concentration. 

There are also schemes for putting several large areas of North 
Borneo under irrigated rice cultivation making use of the 
mechanical methods employed in Australia and the United States. 
Here, too, a heavy capital outlay is required, for which the only 
available source would seem to be the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund. The Government has taken the sensible line that 
the first thing to do js to start a limited experimental project. 
After three years of discussion and argument between London, 
Singapore and Jesselton, this is at last going into effect. 

These and other schemes have earned Jesselton the reputation 
of being the home of pipe-dreams. But the rice project, whether 
it is located in North Borneo or elsewhere, is clearly of the 
utmost urgency if the British territories in South-east Asia, all 
of which are big importers of rice, are not going to be permanently 
dependent for their imports on potentially hostile Asiatic 
Governments. 


Need for More Rice Production 


The economic problems facing Sarawak and North Borneo 
can be expressed succinctly. They are twofold: firstly, to increase 
their rice production to the point of self-sufficiency instead of, 
as at present, being obliged to import half their requirements ; 
secondly, to find alternative crops to rubber as the main source 
of revenue. Both at present are poor agricultural countries. 
During the past three years they have been able to dip into 
reserves and draw freely on grants from the Treasury and the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. The time is fast 
approaching when they will have to be able to balance revenue 
and expenditure. While expenditure has increased enormously, 
both in enlarged social services and personal emoluments, com- 
pared with before the war, there has been no corresponding 
increase in revenue, and it is still dependent to a dangerous degree 
on continued prosperity in the rubber industry. 

The chief difficulty in increasing rice production lies in the 
reluctance of the great majority of the more primitive peoples, 
who practise a shifting type of cultivation on the hillsides, some- 
times known as “dry” padi farming, to take up “wet” padi 
farming making use of irrigation. “Dry” padi farming not only 
produces low yields, but, as at present practised, is extremely 
destructive to the timber resources of the country, and is steadily 
converting much of southern Sarawak into a barren wilderness 
covered with rank grass. Since the whole way of life of these 
more primitive peoples is based on this type of agriculture, the 
one cannot be changed without the other. 

The agricultural departments of Sarawak and North Borneo, 
both of which are severely handicapped by a shortage of trained 
staff, are tackling this problem in various ways, giving special 
atiention to a long-term programme of demonstration and what 
might be termed agricultural education. As regards alternative 
crops, much is hoped for from pepper and sago in Sarawak and 
from hemp in North Borneo. Before the war white Sarawak 
pepper was highly regarded in Mincing Lane, while the Japanese- 
owned hemp estates on the east coast of North Borneo were the 
only ones in the Empire producing hemp on any scale. All south- 
east Asia colonies, including Malaya, are also interested in cocoa, 
in view of the virus which is laying waste the West African and 
West Indian industries, although little has been planted so far, 
and it is five years or more before the trees come into bearing. 
But there is no one crop which can take the place hitherto held 
by rubber, and the economic position of these territories is bound 
to be unsound as long as so many of their eggs are in one basket. 


Cliques Around Chiang 
Kai-shek 


THE regime formerly headed by President Chiang Kai-shek 
has never been a harmonious political unity, in spite of its sup- 
posed coherence under the rule of a single party, and defeat has 
naturally aggravated al) its internal divisions, What is remarkable 
is not so much the amount of quarrelling m the Chinese Govern- 
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ment camp since the beginning of the year as the fact that the 
camp has not completely disintegrated. This very Nearly 
about, but the main factions have apparently drawn together again 
for the time being. 

The Kuomintang was divided into Right and Left, into 
military and civilian elements and into regional groups.’ The 
crisis of the civil war has revived the importance of the milit 
element, while the decline of central control has accentuated 
the regionalist tendencies. 

Chiang Kai-shek himself is a native of the province of Cheki 
just south of Shanghai, and most of his closest supporters are 
Chekiang men. On the other hand, his power was originally 
built up as director of the Whampoa military academy, set up in 
Canton for the training of a Kuomintang army at a time when 
Canton was still the headquarters of the party and the only la 
city under its rule. It was from Canton that Chiang led the 
Kuomintang expedition to the north in 1926; but his victory and 
the establishment of the Chinese national capital at Nanking meant 
a shift of power away from Canton and an increasing preponder- 
ance of Chekiang and Shanghai men in the Kuomintang. There. 
after both Kwangtung and the neighbouring province of Kwa 
developed strongly autonomous tendencies and more than once 
came out in open revolt against Nanking. Both provinces re. 
tained strong provincial armies in addition to their representation 
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in the national forces. The two most important military leaders 
in the south-west were the Kwangsi generals, Li Tsung-jen and 
Pai Chung-hsi, forming the Kwangsi clique, which was frequently 
in opposition to Chiang. These generals, however, remained 
loyal to Chiang during the war against Japan and held important 
posts in the national army. Such loyalty was not shown bya 
third Kwangsi general, Li Chi-shen, whose intrigues caused 
Chiang to dismiss him from his command in 1943; he took refuge 
in Hongkong, whence he carried on a bitter propaganda cam- 
paign against Chiang, and he has recently joined the Communists 
in North China. 


Canton the Key Point 


Last year, Li Tsung-jen was put forward as candidate of the 
Kuomintang Left for the vice-presidency, and was elected by the 
National Assembly against the will of Chiang, who objected to his 
candidature. Considerable tension ensued between Chiang and Li, 
and when Chiang lost face as a result of the Communist victors, 
he retired from office, leaving Li as acting-president to negotialt 
with the Communists. Li appears to have believed that am 
accommodation with the Communists on a basis of real com 
promise was possible. But his task turned out to be 
difficult. On the one hand the Communists were in 00 
mood for compromise, but pressed for complete surrender. 
the same time, the acting-president could not deliver the 
even if he had wanted 10, for the bulk of the Government 
forces remained loyal to Chiang and nothing could be dom 
without his approval. Li had only a detachment of his ow# 
troops in Nanking; the bulk of the Kwangsi troops under 
Chung-hsi were stationed in Hunan and Hupeh, while the army 
holding the Nanking-Shanghai area was under the © 
Tang En-po, a Chekiang genera] and adherent of Chia 
the Cabinet headed by Sun Fo at once migrated to Cam 
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mission were in London last year they are reported to have been 
disturbed to find that in some areas the butter ration had not 
been taken up on the grounds of cost, notwithstanding the heavy 
subsidy on butter. The British Ministry of Food is understood 
to have stated, however, that these areas were not important in 


relation to the country as a whole. Nevertheless, it may be 
have been in the power of the Kwangtung generals; he preferred reasonably concluded from this experience that unsubsidised 


to stay under the protection of his own troops in Chekiang, with butter might have a bad time in competition with unsubsidised 
Formosa (where another Chekiang man and loyal adherent, margarine selling at about 1o}d. per Ib. 
General Chen Cheng, had been made Governor) as a place of New Zealand farmers are not yet pessimistic. One authority 
refuge in case of need. ee said that in his opinion the removal of all food subsidies would 
Sun Fo’s cabinet was attacked in the Legislative Yuan for have the effect of raising the Danish price for butter to something 
| having left Nanking and reduced the prospects of the peace over 3s, per Ib. (the Danish wholesale price at the time of this 
, negotiations by apparent willingness to continue the war from comment being 321s. 6d. per cwt.). The price for New Zealand 
| Canton. He resigned. But the next cabinet was not a peace-at- butter, based on the wholesale price of 235s. per cwt.. would be 
, any-price ministry; om the contrary, it turned out to be domi- about 2s. 3d. per Ib., which would give New Zealand butter a 
gated by the Chiang faction. What is said to have happened is very useful competing margin with Danish. 
that the Communists invited the Kwangsi leaders to join them Calculations which are now being made L.ere are based on the 
in war against the Chiang faction and the Cantonese, but that belief that butter will sell as a luxury commodity in England 
Li came to the conclusion that if he were thus to assist in the even up to 300,000 tons—and the British import for the present 
fiquidation of the other Kuomintang groups, the Kwangsi clique season will not reach that figure. In addition, the supply of 


jccordance with plans previously made by Chiang; Sun Fo seems 
not to have believed in the possibility of a compromise with the 
Communists and to have been afraid that Li might hand him 
over as a” War criminal.” As a Cantonese and a civilian politician 
without troops of his own, he felt safer in Canton. Chiang, on the 
other hand, had no desire to go to Canton, where he would 
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would in the end be left alone at the mercy of the Communists. oil and fats for margarine is still very difficult, and it is doubtful a 
. He decided to make it with Chiang, and appointed as Prime whether it would be possible to expand sales of margarine for a 
. Minister one of Chia oldest and most trusted supporters, some years. The immediate effect of lifting subsidies would, BB 
i General Ho Ying-chin. Ho has now also been appointed Com- therefore, be to enable New Zealand to consolidate its market and e: 8 
. mander-in-Chief of the Government forces, which further con- to prepare for the day when price competition with both Danish 5 
solidates Chiang’s influence. Previously Li had given the supreme butter and with margarine would become a real factor. i i 
command to the Cantonese General Chang Fa-kwei, but the latter A further important point was that it was expected that the ‘Fis 
found that most of the higher commanders would not obey him, removal of food subsidies, by increasing the cost of living, would ee 
and did not take up his post. lead to a demand for a general increase in wage rates and that q.3 
As things are now, it appears that the forces of Chiang’s actual costs of manufacture would become greater. ‘This might : ip 
faction will fight it out in Chekiang—with perhaps an attempt _ lead to an increase in the cost of New Zealand’s imports from the a 
to defend Shanghai—and will go back to Fukien and across to United Kingdom and, if the butter market continued to be under- a a é 
Formosa if they are defeated. The Kwangsi troops may resist supplied, +hen New Zealand would be likely to receive an increased Doe) @ 
in Hunan, or they may fall back to the borders of Kwangsi and price for its produce. On the other hand, higher costs in the 3 és 
defend their own province. In Kwangtung the provincial army United Kingdom might operate against increased exports and au 
under General Yu Han-mou is reported to be preparing to defend might even lead to a certain amount of unemployment in British eH 
the passes which give access to the province from the north. industry. i 
The Government in Canton will try to co-ordinate these three This survey of probabilities shows that the attitude of New ee 
sectors of defence politically and strategically. Elsewhere in Zealand to the removal of the food subsidies in the United eg 
China there are the forces of General Chang Chih-chung in the Kingdom must be considered. {rom_several.angles....As_ Britain ¢ oa 
north-west—a general who has been negotiating more or less is very much under-supplied with butter compared with the = 
independently with Russia and is said to have hopes of holding _ prewar years, it is thought likely in New Zealand that the British ii ae: 
out as a Russian vassal; of Chang Chun and Hu Tsung-nan in housewife would be prepared to pay up to 2s. 6d. per Ib. for la i 
Szechwan; and of Lu Han in Yunnan. But for the Communists butter in limited quantities. The possible competition with ie 
Canton and Formosa must be the main objectives ; if these were margarine, it is felt, will become. accentuated oniy. when she ae 
conquered, resistance in the interior of China could hardly be butter supply exceeds 300,000 tons. The margin between butter a 
sufficient to prevent the consolidation of Communist supremacy. and margarine will then be of considerable importance. At the 
‘ same time, the campaign for greater use of margarine has not been 
z 8 d very sense yw and there is still a very strong “ social prejudice ” 
° f in favour tter. 
“i Butter rom New Zea an Summing ops it — Re unwise for New Zealand to be - 
a ; Ft Sees SS complacent a t future butter prospeefs. There is soun 
y [FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT] support for the opinion that the lifting of the British food sub- 
nt TaLk in Britain of the burden of food subsidies is causing specula- _sidies would leave New Zealand in a reasonably good position for, 
a tion in New Zealand about the effect of a withdrawal of subsidies  S2%% Up tO three years, but after that point New Zealanc butter 
on the marketing of the Dominion’s butter. Although no official will ave to expect strong competition from other butters and 
ge views have been expressed on the subject, it is fairly obvious particularly from margarine. The intervening period, therefore, 
= that both the New Zealand Government and the Dairy Products should be spent in consolidating the market for New Zealand 
wl Marketing Commission are anxious about the future of the British butter and im ensuring that the efficiency of New Zealand's 
food subsidies. primary producers is so maintained that they can compete success- 
N representatives of the Dairy Products Marketing Com- fully whatever the future state of the butter market. 
the 
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THIS ‘special high purity zinc’ will help to make 
clocks — and a hundred other things, embodying zinc 
alloy die castings, sold all over the world. 

Our various grades of zinc are only a few of the 
basic materials we produce at Avonmouth, Swansea, 
Widnes, Luton, Bloxwich and Seaton Carew. Others 
are sulphuric acid, zinc pigments, luminescent zinc 
sulphide, zinc dust, cadmium, vanadium catalyst, 
fungicides and fluorides. 
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One of the biggest deterrents to 
crime is the possibility of the culprits 
being surprised by patrolling police 
officers. Yet every day thousands of 








police man-hours are committed to 
traffic control duty, although Electro- 
matic Road Signals can regulate the 
flow faster and more efficiently. 
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H, en ry D eacon was an Englishman who, in 1868, 
chlorine from hydrochloric acid gas, at that time a by-product 
of alkali manufacture. His method, known as the “ Deacon 
Process’, was eventually used all over the world. Side by 


found anew method of obtaining 


side with another process, also invented by an English chemist, 
Deacon’s invention made possible the commercial production 
of chlorine. This important heavy chemical is used in 
bleaching, for the manufacture of disinfectants, cleaning 
fluids and industrial solvents. Municipalitics employ it for 
sterilising water supplies. Chlorine and its derivatives are 
essential to the chemical engineering and textile industries, 
Deacon was born in London in 
1822. His parents were extremely poor, but they were 
fortunate in enjoying the friendship of Michael Faraday. 
The great scientist took upon himself the supervision of the 
boy’s brief education at a Quaker school in Tottenham. He 
left at the age of 14, and was apprenticed to an engineering 
firm, but soon afterwards itwent bankrupt. He then moved to 
Lancashire, having his indentures transferred to Nasmyth and 
Gaskell, but at the age of 26 forsook engineering to become 
manager of Pilkington Brothers’ glass-works at St. Helens 
He abandoned glass a few years later when offered the 
managership of a small alkali works at Widnes. 
Subsequently he set up works of his own 
in partnership with William Pilkington 
and later with Gaskell — his former 
employers. He died of typhoid at the 


comparatively early age of 54. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Cost of Centralised Buying 


NY discussion on centralised purchasing tends to be con- 
A fused with bulk buying and the arguments for and against 
the one are applied indiscriminately to the other. In fact they 
ae quite distinct things. Bulk buying, which is the purchase 
by one buyer of the whole or at least the major part of a pro- 
ducer’s output, is purely a method of procurement. Centralised 

ing, on the other hand, is a system rather than a method, 
and one where a single organisation is solely responsible for the 
purchase of a particular commodity or commodities. The long- 
term contract is often another source of confusion, but it, too, 
is only a method of purchase which may or may not be, in 
this sense, buying in bulk. Both bulk buying and the long-term 
contract can be carried out privately—though perhaps not quite 
@ efficiently—or by a Government department. They both 
oer in most cases security of supply, greater stability 
io the producer, more efficient means of shipment and trans- 
portation—and, if the buyers judge rightly, a lower price. In 
other words the success of bulk purchase depends to a large 
extent on the astuteness of the buyer in gauging the market. It 
generally proves to be profitable on a rising market but costly 
when prices are at a peak or are falling. The long-term contract, 
however, is designed to give stability over a period of years by 
benefiting the buyer when prices are rising and the seller when 
they are falling. 

Centralised purchasing may embrace any or all methods of 
buying, including both bulk purchase and the long-term-contract. 
Itis not intended in this article to discuss the arguments for or 
against centralised purchase, but rather to attempt some 
analysis of its results and some estimate of its cost. Such an 
analysis is, however, seriously limited by the lack of available 
information. The Ministry of Food publishes from time to 
time details of its long-term contracts, but the prices paid to 
producers are seldom made known. Moreover, the trading 
accounts and balance sheets of the various supply departments 
ae well over twelve months out of date when published: those 
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Long-Term Contracts with Governments or Quasi-Governmental Organisations 
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inal (“zrIVa) 
Commoxit Countr Termina Starting to | Arrivals in 
; ; Dates | “End 1948 | 1949 
*000 Tons 000 Tons 
Wheat and flour........ Ne ee uly, 1950 | 9,782-0 3,691-0 
Copra and coconut oil Ceylon®........... ti 118-0 40-0 
Zanzibar® ......... Dec., 1951 5:8 2-5 
WO 5 B4'- c2533s . 1951 is 28-8 
Seychelles* ........ Dec., ae . 
Olas... ae Dec., 3982 331-0 400-0 
South Africa* ..... Dee., y as ve 
Meat New Zealand* ..... Sept., 1955 59-0 364-0 
Australia*......... t., 1950 681-0 176-0 
Baven .. Denmark*......... Sept., 1952 15 70-0 
Poland*..........- 1953 bad 21-0 
Shell eggs... ee Denmark.......--+ Sept., 1950 | 1,626-0t | 2,244-0t 
Mind. isead. i Seek an., 1951 713- OF 990 - OF 
Australia.......... une, 1953 517: Ot 800- Of 
Butt Poland*........... an., 1954 450: Ot 
Peeceedvyssseses. | Australia®,......-. une, 1955 28-0 70:0 
New Zealand*..... une, 1955 49-0 130-0 
Chemis... es. ane) | Ametralia®., sec... une, 1955 9-0 18-0 
Coitge New Zealand*..... une, 1955 17-0 85-0 
British W. Africa Dee., _— . f° 
famaiea eo. | Beet Tos] RE Pn 
itish E. Afri une, 1952 . 
Eeg products... .. Austraiia......... | June, 1955 4-7 5 
OB irs se «se 08 an., . 
Processed talk... Nee Zeahad®..”. uly, 1950} 32-0 15-0 
li 











Prices under these contracts are subject to annual review. 


currently available refer to 1946-1947. Normal commercial 
practice is to present such accounts within six months of the 
close of the trading year ; it is unfortunate that the Government 
cannot conform to these standards. In the absence of the 
relevant data, the analysis has had to be based on comparative 
prices in this and other countries, and to estimate from these 
whether the British manufacturer is at a disadvantage compared 
with his overseas competitors or not. 

In the past twelve months, a number of commodities, such as 
sisal, pine oil and rosin, have reverted from public to private 
purchase. But all rationed foodstuffs (and some which are not 
rationed) and the major raw materials, except rubber and wool, 
are still imported on government account ; these accounted 
for 53 per cent by value of Britain’s total imports in 1948. 
Although the different supply departments use various buying 
methods even for the same commodity, it is broadly true that 
food is purchased under long-term contracts and raw materials 
under short-term contracts varying from three to twelve months. 
These latter contracts are equivalent to forward buying, but 
with only limited facilities for hedging. In some instances for- 
ward contracts are made at prices ruling at time of shipment, 
but they are exceptional. Normally prices are fixed for the 
period of the contract or for twelve months, whichever is the 
shorter. : 

The Ministry of Food has at present in operation 31 long- 
term and 18 short-term contracts—the latter are for one season 
or for twelve months—with governments or quasi-governmental 
organisations and nine contracts with private exporters or 
exporters’ associations. A list of the more important contracts 
is given in Table I. They represent 47 per cent of Britain’s 
food imports last year and 57 per cent of the purchases made 
by the Ministry of Food. In addition there are the “ gentleman’s 
agreement ” with Australia for some 60 million bushels of 
wheat each year, the annual tender contracts for tea with India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon and the various spot and forward pur- 
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Contracts for One Year with Governments or Quasi-Governmental Orgamsations 
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mimodit Countr ; Starting to | Arrivals in 
x , A Dates | “ind: 1948 | 
*000 Tons ‘000 Tons 
Met oss eS sea nthe Uruguay .......... Feb., 1949 17-4 16-5 
Argentina .......-- Feb., 1949 246-0 156-0 
Bacon . i vnc se ccseccd ans ee eee 1949 715-0 69-0 
Wengaery 2... ss. 58 April, 1949 1-3 6-7 
Holland,,......++. Dec., 1948 49 tie 
CRONE ST. Sos cnn seein COMME SC. clic cece Dec., 1949 $* 22-0 
Batten... . cikg Garcons Denmark. ..... s+. Sept., 1949 14-0 56-0 
Shell eggs.......-+0-+-+ CORR isc aostay Jan., 1950 970- OF 877-0F 
Helland. 32. i5i. Feb., Ee ee a 
E TT Camaaga:. s«-. 0-40 es an., . : 
Chile eraiet pei sy ye ees Argentina ......... bev 1949 781-0 471-0 
Wheat offals .........-- Argentina .:....+..- Feb., 1949 82-0 2-0 
Animal fats .......6.... Argentina ¢.....+.+ f Feb., 1949 40-5 4-2 
Oil cakes and meal ..... | Argentina ....--..- Feb., 1949 94-0 6-0 
Linseed oil .......--.--- | Argentina .~.-.. iii | Keb, 1989} 20-0 fo, 
Contracts with Private Exporters or Exporters’ Associations 
a" ers Malaya® ......... i Dee. 1950" | 87-6 “| 55-0 
Sagat. 65.002 British W. Indies*. . | Dee., 1952 | = 390 474-0 
British Guiana*.... | Dee. 1952 14-0 170-9 
DiMA ie. f545 be Dec., 1952 146-0 1439-0 
British E. Africa* .. | Dec., 1952 17-6 10:0 
Mauritius® ........ Dee., 1952 379-0 380°0 
Meat cp ecee creer eercees Guatemala ....++-» July, 1950 3-1 v0 
Stafch 2... cece ec ewes Holland*.......... Aug., 1949 10-3 27-0 
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chases made in the United States and other supplying countries. 
The Ministry of Food is still responsible for the procurement 
of more than four-fifths of Britain’s annual food imports. 
Most of the long-term contracts allow for an annual price 
review ; the new one with New Zealand signed last summer 
limited the annual price variation to 7} per cent either way. 
Only the coffee contracts with British West Africa, Belgian 
Congo and Jamaica have a fixed price, whereas the price for 
British East African coffee is related to the New York price. 
On the whole, the long-term contracts have enabled Britain 
to secure food supplies at reasonable prices. Up to this year the 
agreed prices have tended to be lower than the world level ; 
but in the coming years they are likely to be higher. This 
is inevitable in any attempt to limit price fluctuations. The 
Ministry of Food has, of course, made some unprofitable pur- 
chases: the sugar deal with Cuba fifteen months ago, the pur- 
chase of potatoes from Holland last year and the tea contracts, 
which have suffered from the fact that when the price of tea has 
been favourable to Britain, supplies have fallen short of their 
target, while this year the tea quota has been filled but the price 
is relatively high. But these examples are not numerous. The 
broad policy has been to restrict the rations when prices asked 
by producers were considered too high. Yet in spite of this the 


annual cost of food subsidies has risen from £265 million in 


1945-1946 to {£568 million in the current year—or at least that 
would have been the cost, but for the Government’s recent 
decision to limit subsidies to £465 million. The subsidies, of 
course, mask any increase in the cost of food which may have 
been due to the system of centralised purchase. But despite the 
high cost of subsidies, British retail food prices are not very 
much lower than those of some other countries, as can be seen 
from Table II. There are, of course, other factors to be taken 
into account in such a comparison. Certain countries also 
subsidise food prices, though few to the same extent as Britain. 
They are also less dependent on overseas supplies, yet §7 per 
cent of the British subsidies are for home produced foods. This 
comparison may not prove anything, but it at least suggests 
that even in food all is not well with centralised purchasing, 
although the blame may well rest with the procurement of home- 
produced rather than of imported foods. 

The responsibility for buying raw materials rests with the 
Ministry of Supply for copper, lead, zinc, tin, aluminium, 
chrome ore and certain types of iron and steel, with the Board of 
Trade for timber, pulpwood and woodpulp, jute, Italian hemp, 
cotton waste, raw hides and skins, fertilisers, casein and certain 
chemicals, and with the Raw Cotton Commission for cotton. 
Even now, almost half of Britain’s import of raw materials is on 
Government account. The longest contract these departments 
operate is for twelve months ; the bulk of their purchases are 
either spot or for forward delivery up to six months. The 
problem of securing raw material supplies is, however, different 
from that of food. Once the basic food rations were assured, the 
purchase of additional quantities has generally depended on the 
price and the amount of subsidy the Treasury would permit. In 
raw materials, the main concern has been to secure an adequate 
supply almost irrespective of cost. That is understandable, as 
no government organisation could withstand the charge of 
causing unemployment through bnying insufficient raw 
materials. But it has meant that the British manufacturer has 
been saddled with relatively higher costs than some of his 
foreign competitors. As with food, British prices have been 
below the world level when prices were rising, whereas now they 
are tending to be above. Yet it is on the falling market that 
the British manufacturer needs the competitive advantage, 
rather than on the rising market. In this, a comparison of the 
policies adopted by the Ministry of Supply and the Raw Cotton 
Commission is instructive. 

The Ministry of Supply fixes the price for lead every quarter 
and for copper and zinc more frequently if necessary. These 
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periods are partly determined by the Ministry’s allocation 
scheme and partly by its short-term contracts. Prices for tin 
and aluminium, on the other hand, have generally been fixed 
annually. Although the contract prices are no doubt deter. 
mined by the prices prevailing in the New York markets at the 
time the contracts are concluded, the result of this policy has 
been to make manufacturers pay more for their metals than 
some of their foreign competitors. Admittedly many buyers 
in New York had to pay premiums above the official New York 
quotations during 1948 in order to secure ready supplies of 
metals, and this may account for part of the difference between 
the British and American prices. But the accompanying chart 
shows the trend of both sets of non-ferrous metal prices very 
clearly. Owing to the Ministry of Supply’s buying policy, 
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British prices are not only higher, but also tend to lag behind 
American prices, which are now taken as world export prices. 
Since prices in this country include delivery to consumers’ 
factories, a difference of about £5 a ton would be normal. But oa 
the whole the difference has been greater, and it is more pro 
nounced now that base metal prices are falling. Copper i 
Britain is £24 a ton dearer than in New York, lead {188 
ton dearer and zinc also £24 dearer. In other words, a burden 
equivalent to £1,500,000 in the past month has been laid upoa 
British manufacturers. Part of this could have been avoided— 
or at least laid elsewhere—if the Ministry of Supply brought 
down its own selling prices more rapidly into line with world 
prices. But by such a policy the Ministry would not be 
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sble to recover the losses it made in earlier postwar years ; they 

have to be met out of taxation. In 1946-1947, for 
example, the Non-ferrous Metals Directorate made a net loss of 
[2,500,000. 

The Raw Cotton Commission has followed a different policy 
from the Ministry of Supply. Some of its supplies—mainly 
from Commonwealth sources—are bought in bulk from season 
to season, but the larger part is now bought by tender fairly 
continuously. Also, since June last, it has attempted to keep 
its selling prices approximately aligned to what is known as 
world replacement costs—the current cost of buying equivalent 
cotton in the world markets. Table III shows the Commission’s 
glling prices for American middling and Egyptian Karnak 
cottons and their respective replacement prices from the begin- 
ning of 1948. Under this policy, manufacturers have not been 
sheltered from world fluctuations, although the price movements 
jn this country have not been so frequent as in the world 
market. But neither have their costs been kept artificially low 
on a rising market and artificially high on a falling market. 
Nevertheless, as can be seen from the table, British prices have 
tended to be higher than replacement costs, and even a differ- 
ence of 1d. a lb. means some {4,000,000 extra cost to cotton 
spinners in a year. 

There is unfortunately no statistical method of assessing with 
any accuracy the cost of centralised purchasing. The fact that 
the supply departments are paying higher prices for certain 
raw materials than those ruling in the world markets is not 
in itself conclusive proof. The substitution of sterling for 
dollar supplies is also a contributory factor ; examples of such 
higher import costs were discussed on page 720 of The 
Economist of April 16th. On the other hand, the system of 
centralised purchase has given manufacturers little or no advan- 
tage. At best it can be said that in the postwar years it has 
done no better than private purchase would have done—during 
the war it was, of course, an undoubted success. At worst, it 
has saddled Britain with higher costs for its raw materials and 
possibly for food as well. But the most serious criticism is that, 
under rising prices, British costs tend to be artificially low 
whereas under falling prices they are too high—that is, too high 


The Wages of 


HE Cotton Manufacturing Commission, under the chair- 

manship of Mr Moelwyn Hughes, K.C., has gone about 
its work not only with technical thoroughness but with imagina- 
tion and impressive tactical skill. Its terms of reference were 
“to review the wages arrangements and methods of organisa- 
tion of work in the cotton manufacturing industry,” and the 
Commission took from the outset a broad view of what those 
terms of reference implied. It took an increase in the produc- 
tivity of the industry to be the fundamental object of its 
inquiry, and treated the task of devising better systems of pay- 
ment as a means towards that end. The new system which 
it put forward to replace the old “ Uniform List of Prices in the 
Cotton Manufacturing Industry ” was designed to accompany, 
and assist, redeployment in the mills. “ The existing methods of 
Work and payment,” as the Commission remarked in its interim 
report, “ hamper all attempts to increase production.” The new 
system of payment was not intended to be applied in combina- 
bon with the old working methods, and the most obvious 
danger to which it was exposed was that the industry might 
take the easy way—might try it half-heartedly, without simul 
taneous redeployment, and after an unfair trial might allow it 
to be forgotten. Inertia is powerful. 


The Commission, which may be supposed to have been aware 
| of this danger, adopted the timetable best calculated to counter 
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at a time when competition is all the more keen. This disadvan- 
tage of the system can be mitigated to some extent, if the 
supply departments were to follow the example of the Raw 
Cotton Commission in keeping its selling prices in a fairly close 
relation to world prices. By this means it could reduce the time- 
lag to an insignificant period. But that would be tantamount to 
abandoning the prospect of greater stability which is one of the 
chief—perhaps, in peacetime, the only—justification for cen- 
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tralised purchasing as a principle. And in any case some of the 
departments are not so fortunately placed as the Raw Cotton 
Commission, which is dealing with a highly localised industry, 
which inherited quite substantial profits from its predecessor 
Cotton Control and which has a cover scheme to protect 
spinners from financial loss and gain due to price fluctuations. 
If a similar policy cannot be pursued by either the Ministry of 
Supply or the Board of Trade then the reversion to private 
purchase must be seriously considered, as any policy which 
impedes the export drive in the coming years must stand 
condemned. 


Redeployment 


it. The proposed new system of payment was applicable not 
to the whole of the cotton manufacturing industry, but to that 
part of the weaving industry (in fact, the bulk of it) which 
operates Lancashire looms and works under the Uniform List. 
Weaving on automatic looms had to be studied separately ; so 
had winding, beaming, and the other manufacturing occupations. 
Before the Commission turned to these other branches of the 
industry it completed its exposition of the new system of pay- 
ment and arranged for it to be published as an interim report, 
which pressed in the strongest terms for immediate action by 
“a large volunteer field of the industry.” The Commission was 
thus able, while it went on with its other work, to remain in 
existence and observe how the industry reacted to this powerful 
stimulant. Its final report* could, therefore, review what has 
since been done. The danger of oblivion is thereby reduced. 

The manoeuvres carried out in the intervening year around 
the Moelwyn Hughes proposals have been in themselves infor- 
mative, but the first point to be noted now is that the industry 
has collectively done nothing: 

No agreement has yet been reached by the employers’ and 


weavers’ organisations actually to apply the scheme, even in a 
limited field. 


wera — 


~ * Cotton Manufacturing Commission: Final Report of an Inqui 
into Wages Arrangements and Methods of Organisation of Work ia 
the Cotton Manufacturing Industry. Part I. Stationery Office. 6d. — 
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Since the Commission which made the proposals scemed to be 
fully representative of both sides of the industry (only the chair- 
man and two other members were independent) this inaction 
may need to be explained. What happened was that, shortly 
after the interim report appeared, the two sides of the industry 
embarked on joint discussions to see what could be done, They 
decided to conduct an experiment which the final report 1s 
careful to label plainly as “a notional trial.” This involved the 
keeping of full records to show what the earnings of weavers 
engaged in different classes of work would have been if they 
had been paid on the new system. But’the weavers concerned 
in the trial were, in fact, to be paid not according to the new 
system, but according to the old. Moreover, they would be 
working in mills which had not been redeployed. The higher 
earnings which should arise from the working of more looms 


TaspLe I-—Resutts or THE ‘““ NoTtIonaL” TRIAL 
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and the production of more cloth would not arise. Thus the 
true effects of the new system would not be apparent. 

The advocates of redeployment pointed out these defects from 
the start. But the majority view in the trade was still that the 
“notional” trials ought to be made. It anticipated practical 
flaws, and was uncertain of the technique by which the new 
scheme could be introduced. The employers were suspicious of 
its administrative feasibility, and the weavers’ trade unions 
were in no way inclined to accept any change in a hurry. With 
some administrative delay—arising partly from the difficulty 
of getting enough representative manufacturers to take part, 
but also from the severe demands which the experiment made 
on the stationery trade—the “ notional ” trials went into opera- 
tion. They began in September, and were conducted by 39 
firms. Almost a year passed between the publishing of the new 
scheme and the final tabulation of the results of the trials ; and 
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it had come, in the meantime, to be pretty generally accepted 
that the trials would reveal no facts of major significance’ tha 
were not already plain to see. 

It may be that some such delaying action had to be fought 
before changes in the antique accepted systems of work and 
payment could be made. In that way, if in that alone, the 
“notional ” trials may have been useful. And fortunately the 
Commission was still in existence to write their epitaph. The 
Commissian points out that “the incentives which the 
scheme gives to operatives and manufacturers to increase output 
did not come into play.” The incentive to manufacturers js 
an essential ; from their point of view the Uniform List has the 
fatal drawback that if the manufacturer, by improving his milf 
or his methods, enables the weaver to weave more cloth in a 
given time without extra effort, his labour costs per yard 
remain exactly the same. 

The Commission points out that the trial was conducted “ on 
the assumption that conditions in the industry remained static.” 
The value of the trial was thus “ severely limited,” but it was 
limited further by the fact that the firms which volunteered 
to make the trial were not a fully representative cross-section 
of the trade. “In particular, manufacturers weaving cloths 
from coarse yarns were not adequately represented.” This jg 
especially important because one of the main faults in the 
Uniform List is that it rewards the weavers of “ coarse ” cloths 
badly in comparison with other weavers, and one of the pur- 
poses of the Uniform List was to correct this fault. All these 
limitations of the trial tend im the same direction—* to make the 
impact of the new scheme appear less favourable to the 
weavers ” than it would be in reality. 

The hypothetical earnings of the weavers under the new 
system, expressed as a percentage of their actual earnings under 
the Uniform List, are given in summary form in Table I, which 
shows that some workers would lose money, and some would 
lose so heavily that the scheme would be found intolerable— 
if the new system were introduced without redeployment. Even 
‘from these results, however, it is noticeable that the weavers 
of grey cloths gain relatively to weavers on coloured cloths—a 
necessary change. Four-loom rayon weavers are the heaviest 
losers of all: and, as the Commission remarks, “ to weave rayon 
cloths on four looms is, in most cases, as antiquated and uneco- 
nomical a method of production as would be the weaving of 
ordinary cotton cloths on two loéms.” Even in the “ notional” 
trials the new system has displayed its bias in favour of greater 
efficiency and productive improvement. It is also clear from 
the column headed “ weavability factor ” that “ weavers in the 
great majority of sheds were substantially under-occupied.” The 
“ weavability factor ” is an expression of two things: the number 
of warp breaks per hour and the number of shuttle changes per 
hour. Since the mending of warp breaks and the changing of 
shuttles make up the substance of the weaver’s work on ordinary 
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. the resultant factor is a measure of the work load—and 
“g weavability factor in the region of 70 represents in most 
sheds, a reasonable work load.” 
The truth which emerges is unpalatable but familiar: if the 
structure is remodelled to grade payment in accordance 
with effort, some weavers will be worse off. The deficiency 
could be made up by increasing the number of looms per weaver 
even while keeping the general organisation of work the same. 
What happens if the organisation of work is remodelled too ? 
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TABLE II 


Resutts OF APPLYING THE Commission’s WacrEs System 
COUPLED WITH REDEPLOYMENT 
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Results Secured in Percentages 

















Shed No. 
Increase | Increase Reduction Increased 
in P.M.H.* | in Earningst, in Costst Throughpat§ 
| 
GOSS hee ed 635 | 28:8. | 85 | 
Ds ds hak he dhe 21-4 we ee 
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Beside cee ces ewes ee céeve 157-0 43-0 40-0 ' Respacing 
| in progress 
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eS Perro Sy Peer 75:0 62-0 15-0 15 
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Average results ........0... 89-4 43-2 21-6 3-3 
* The figures of Increase in P.M.H. take into account ancillary labour introduced into the 
shel on redeployment.  }~ Weavers only. ~ Reduction in costs is caleulated after 
taking into account the cost of additional ancillary labour. § Additional output 
secured by bringing into production looms formerly idle. 


While the “ notional” trial was being planned and carried 
out, teal trials were also being carried out on private initiative 
ata number of mills, using the Commission’s system of payment 
and also carrying out redeployment of the mill. The results 
achieved are summarised in Table II ; in every case a substantial 
inctease in average earnings has been accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in costs. With all the reservations that can be made— 
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for instance, that private initiative would be likely to redeploy 
mills at which the prospect of success seemed best—the results 
are in such decisive contrast to those shown in the first table, 
that the case hardly needs to be argued further. 

After explaining a legal point on which there has been fairly 
wide misconception, the Commission makes its final recom- 
mendations. The legal point is that the present set of current 
agreements, based on the Uniform List, does not have unshake- 
able legal sanction. It is true that the List itself has statutory 
force by virtue of an Order made in 1937; but that Order 
prescribes only the rate of wages embodied in the 1937 agree- 
ments, which no system introduced nowadays could conceivably 
undercut. As a matter of practice the application of the new 
system will need to be preceded by a fresh agreement between 
the two sides of the industry. But “there is no excuse for 
the delay which would occur, and which would inevitably be 
prolonged, if legal sanction were regarded as a pre-requisite.” 

There is, in fact, no excuse. It is true that redeployment 
cannot be carried out overnight, or simultaneously in all weaving 
sheds. The Commission proposes that there should be a new 
agreement to permit for the time being a dual wage system—the 
new style in redeployed mills, the old style in mills working on 
the traditional methods. But unless the mills redeploy, cotton 
and rayon manufacturing “ will have had its day ” as an export- 
ing industry. 

Strong though these words are, there is no serious reason to 
think them exaggerated. Costs of production in the cotton 
industry are still tending to rise, though the signs are ample 
that the world markets in textiles have begun to move heavily 
in favour of the buyer. The skill, craftsmanship, and accumu- 
lated knowledge at the disposal of the Lancashire trade can 
offset only for a limited period the almost incredible waste of 
manpower and technical conservatism which, as the Commis- 
sion’s report shows, persist. The conservatives have fought 
their delaying action and have had their say, and the necessity 
for change is no longer in doubt. The only remaining question 


is whether the changes will be made quickly or left until they 
come too late. 


Business Notes 


Devaluation Talk 


There can be no denying now the prevalence of rumours of 
currency devaluation, though that certainly does not mean that 
devaluations are imminent or inevitable. But in such matters 
tumcur itself, if persistent and widespread, can eventually make 
the happening more likely. Sterling has not been spared from 

rumours, which have been particularly current in the 
United States. One result has been to discourage US importers 
from placing further immediate orders in sterling countries, 
ping to get their deliveries cheaper by waiting until the ex- 
pected exchange adjustments have been completed. 

The principal stimulus to this talk and to the atmosphere of 
expectancy which is developing around it has been the official 
suggestion which has come from Washington that the time is mpe 
for widespread adjustments of exchange parities. The Economic 
Co-operation Administrator, Mr Hoffman, has stated that ERP 
countries must this year achieve true interconvertibility of their 
Currencies, adding that some adjustment of the relative values 
would be a necessary preliminary to such a step. These remarks 
have probably been prompted by the current discussions both 
in Paris and Washington of the amendments that will have to be 
made to the intra~-European payments scheme when it enters its 
second round at the end of next June. Many suggestions have 
been made to remove from the scheme certain of the obvious 
imperfections of its first version, Some of the proposals soar 
high in the idealistic stratosphere and envisage the complete 

automatic, integral, multilateral compensation” of European 
Payments. Others are more modest variations of the theme of 
giving greater transferability to the drawing rights granted under 
the It is evident from Mr Hoffman’s remarks that the 
official ECA view favours a radical amendment of the payments 

and envisages effective interconvertibility of European 


currencies, at least for current purposes, as an objective to be 
achieved this year. Exchange readjustments within the context 
of the intra-European scheme membership would be a corollary 
of this achievement of inter-convertibility. 

The only devaluation rumours which have acquired real sub- 
stance concern the Swedish crown. Sweden, though not a 
member of the IMF, is reported to have exchanged confidences 
with the authorities in Washington on the problem of reversing 
the upward valuation which took place in, its currency 1n 1946. 
It has for some time been apparent that Sweden regretted this 
hasty step and had paid dearly for it. ‘The most interesting 
aspect of the reported Swedish proposals is the suggestion that, 
while the crown should return to its former rate with the 
dollar, thus being devalued by 16.6 per cent, its rate with sterling 
should remain unchanged. The only possible implicatien of 
this suggestion is that sterling be devalued concurrently with 
the Swedish crown, otherwise the IMF and the US Govern- 
ment would certainly disapprove. There are, it is true, recent 
precedents for setting up cross rates other than those sanctioned 
by the parities notified to the IMF. Among them is the action 
of the Palestine authorities in establishing a rate of $3 to the 
Israel pound which at the same time remains nominally at parity 
with sterling. These proposals and recent developments are a 
token of the fluidity of the whole world exchange situation. 


* * * 
Mr. Snyder on Exchange Rates 


The same theme was taken up Jast week-end by Mr Snyder, 
the Secretary to the US Treasury. He remarked that, since the 
adoption of the exchange rates prevailing today, “ there have been 
important changes in the world situation and in the economic 
life of almost all the countries in the European Recovery Pro-; 
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gramme.” Among these changes Mr Snyder mentioned “ shifts 
in price levels.” These, he added, justified a study of the whole 
position and careful consideration of the relationships between 
existing exchange rates. It is evident from the close similarity 
of these two Washington pronouncements that the subject of 
exchange adjustments, in European currencies at least, has been 
discussed by the National Advisory Council of the US Govern- 
ment—the economic committee of the US cabinet which in effect 
determines US external economic policy. 

The snowball of devaluation talk will be kept rolling by peri- 
patetic ministers and officials. Among these there is M. Gutt, 
managing director of the International Monetary Fund, who is 
visiting first South Africa and then the European capitals. He 
will be followed by Mr Woodlief Thomas, director of research 
and statistics of the Federal Reserve Board, who is to make a two 
months’ study of financial conditions in Europe. Finally Mr 
Havenga, the South African Minister of Finance, is to go himself 
to Washington to press South Africa’s demands for a general 
increase in the currency price of gold. 


x * x 


Gas and Gilts 


British Gas Stock will make its debut on Monday, and the 
stage managers lately have evidently been putting the finishing 
touches to the setting. Last week’s notable firmness of the gilt- 
edged market had led some City observers to wonder whether 
some ambitious preparations were taking place ; but in view of 
the quietness of the market this week and the slightly easier tone 
noticeable on Tuesday and Wednesday, most people are now 
agreed that nothing more than the customary and legitimate 
arrangements have been in progress. Certainly, there has been no 
hint of any such exuberant activities as those which marked the 
launching of Government issues in the Daltonian phase. It is 
now generally realised that the tough orthodoxy of the budget 
is calculated to improve the underlying condition of the capital 
market ; and that seems to be a sufficient explanation of the post- 
budget drift of gilt-edged. 

Forecasts of the probable terms of the Gas issue, however, have 
shown less unanimity than on similar occasions in the past. The 
general assumption is that the authorities will elect for a 3 per 
cent dated stock, but if this is to be issued at par, it seems clear 
that it will have an abnormally long life. Three per cent Trans- 
port Stock, 1978-88, now yields £2 19s. per cent to its final date, 
while 3 per cent Redemption, the final date for which falls only 
four years this side of the turn of the century, stands at almost 
two points above par after deducting accrued interest, and_yields 
to the latest date £2 18s. 6d. per cent. ,» Unless, therefore, the 
authorities pitch the issue above par, the maximum life of the 
stock will be likely to be nearer to 50 than 40 years. The fact 
that a stock such as this would be so unusual has led the market 
to speculate upon other possibilities, such as a 2} per cent stock 
with an appreciably shorter life ; but such “fancy” schemes are 
not regarded as probable. 


*x * * 


Report Stage on the Steel Bill 


The Iron and Steel Bill, which emerged from the committee 
stage with its elasticities and ambiguities substantially intact, may 
derive some benefit from the report stage, which was still being 
debated in the Commons as this issue of The Economist went 
to press. But the procedure which is being followed guarantees 
that a bad Bill (in the sense of a Bill ill suited to its own purpose) 
will not be turned into a good one. Root-and-branch opposition 
is always unfavourable to the process of argument and compromise 
on which the draftsmen have to rely to complete their work. 
On the Steel Bill the discussions im special committee were 
severely guillotined, and the automatic closure (which, by its 
nature, renders it almost impossible for the important issues to 
get their due share even of the limited time available) continues 
to fall at intervals on the report. Thus Mr Lyttelton’s elaborate 
proposal on Wednesday for an Iron and Steel Prices Board to 
watch price policy and protect steel consumérs ‘against discrimina- 
tion was turned down with virtually no discussion at all. No 
doubt it would have been turned down whatever the form of 
debate had been, but the amendment itself arose largely from 
misgivings about the general trading policy to be enjoined on 
the Iron and Steel Corporation, and about the unsatisfactory 
consumer representation, which fuller discussion on the relevant 
clauses should have been able to clear up. 
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The Government did introduce a new version of clause 
laying down the “ general duty” of the proposed Corporation” 
which showed some responsiveness to criticism. Even in the 
new version, however, the phrase “ the public interest” infiltrates 
at key points to provide a permanent loophole for any Political} 
inspired variants on trading policy which the Corporation, or - 
Government, may wish to see. The Corporation is enjoined 
avoid “undue” preference and “unfair” discrimination i, 
supplies and prices, but these expressions themselves plainly 
imply that such things as “due” preference and “fair” gig. 
crimination exist. The terms and conditions of steel supply age 
to be variable not only on “ ordinary commercial considerations,” 
but also on grounds of (of course) “the public interest.” Thus in 
the last analysis, “the public interest”—as interpreted by the 
publicly owned companies, the Corporation, and the Mini 
of Supply—must prevail. Not even the strengthened consumers’ 
council for which another of the Government amendments 
vides can be expected to protect the consumer against this kind of 
woolliness. 


* x x 


British Interests in China 


The threat to Shanghai makes it inevitable that British 
and American trading interests will shortly have to see 
how business can be conducted under a Communist régime 
If the experience of foreign traders after the occupation of Tientsin 
is any precedent, prospects for the weeks immediately ahead may 
be relatively hopeful. This cautious note of optimism rests on 
the view—by no means universally shared—that the Communists 
cannot afford to sever the existing channels of supplies from 
abroad. British-owned fixed assets have been put at perhaps 
£200 million in Shanghai alone. That estimate may be on the 
high side; but the investments threatened are remarkably 
diverse. It is necessary to distinguish those earning profits 
which in some way or other are being remitted home from 
those on which no convertible profits are earned at present. 
In Shanghai, the latter group includes the public utilities such 
as the British-owned Shanghai Waterworks and the Tramways 
Company ; the power stations and telephone company are owned 
by American interests. In the former group are most of the 
trading and manufacturing interests—for the business com- 
munity can look back on recent years of considerable prosperity. 
Despite all difficulties, the cotton mills in Shanghai—and other 
regions—have done well. British textile interests in Shanghai 
are represented by, amongst others, Patons and Baldwins, the 
Calico Printers’ Association, and the EWO mills, managed by 
Jardine, Mathieson, The British-American Tobacco Company 
has an important cigarette factory in Shanghai. Other British 
companies have large egg refrigeration plants, though one of 
the largest plants in China, owned by Vesty’s, in Nanking, 
has now been inactive for some years. The China Soap Company 
in Shanghai is owned by Lever Brothers. Port installations 
and wharves in Shanghai, on which the dues and charges are 
payable in convertible currency, are mainly British property. 
Other important British assets in China, of course, include the 
Chinese Government and railway bonds in default. To those 
who have been patiently labouring to seek a debt settlement, it 
must be a double blow that at the moment when some success 
seemed in sight’ a new political factor should be bringing all 
past negotiations to naught. 


It is impossible to estimate the value to the British Common- 
wealth of trade with China. It may be noted that in 1948 the 
Hongkong colony imported goods to the value of some $HK 431 
million, while its exports were $HK 280. British traders 
in Shanghai have not confined their activities to trade between 
China and British territories. To an important extent they have 
worked also on American account, providing a source of US dollar 
income which seems bound to suffer in future. Foreign trade in 
foreign hands may, however, continue to be tolerated. In 
Tientsin, for example, export of bristles, although declared 4 
Government monopoly by the Communists, has continued upon 
payment of a § per cent tax. Equally, British houses have beet 
able to ship wool. Perhaps more important in recent years 
income arising from industry and visible trade is the profit earn 
by British financial institutions in China. Despite all difficulties, 
insurance companies and banks have played a full and p 
role since the Japanese departed. It is maybe a hopeful sign that, 
with a few other banks, the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Corporation has been appointed by the Communists to act 
agents in the North. In an atmosphere of such uncertainty, 
however, it is scatcely surprising that there have been shalp 
fluctuations this week in this bank’s shares on the London market 
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Phe spectacular ruins of Grea! 
we present archaeologists 
with an intriguing puzzle. When 
and by whom they were built has 
yet to be finally established, but all 
observers agree that the ruins are 
surrounded by extensive workings 
where once the mining of gold took 
on a large scale. 
A pleasingly romantic explana- 
tion suggests that round Zimbabwe 
lay the greatest goldfields of the 


eres world—King Solomon’s 
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Finance and Investment 


Franc-Sterling Rate 


The franc-sterling rate this week was changed for the first 
time since the new exchange regime in France came into operation 
last October. It will be recalled that at that time France under- 
took to remove the previous arrangements—quoting hard curren- 
cies in a free market and others at official parities—which were 
giving rise to the emergence of cross rates far removed 
from the parities notified to the International Monetary Fund. 
The new regime in France involved the calculation of a com- 
mercial rate for dollars which was to be the average of the free 
rate and the nominal official parity of 214 francs to the dollar. 
The effective commercial rates for sterling and other currencies 
have since then been calculated by multiplying the dollar com- 
mercial rate by the appropriate parities—by 4.03 in the case of 
sterling. It was provided that if at any time the free rate 
which entered into the calculation of the dollar commercial rate 
moved by more than 5 per cent, an immediate adjustment would 
be made in the rates for other foreign currencies. Otherwise these 
other rates were to be revised only at the end of each month, 
During the past week the French Stabilisation Fund, which has 
effectively controlled the so-called free market rate for the dollar, 
allowed that rate to move suddenly from 322.20 francs to 329.80 
francs. This brought into play an immediate correction of the 
commercial sterling rate which was adjusted from 1,062 francs, 
the figure at which it has stood since the new French franc 
regime eame into being, to 1,097 francs. No official enlighten- 
ment has come from Paris on the motives which may have 
induced the French Stabilisation Fund to allow this week’s sudden 
appreciation in the free dollar. If this is the exchange adjust- 
ment of which there has been so much talk lately it is a small 
mouse to come from a mountain of rumour. It may, however, 
be only one step in the direction of that wider adjustment. 
There is every sign of conscious policy behind it, since the appre- 
ciation of the free dollar has occurred after a period over which 
the French franc has been particularly strong in the really free 
markets where foreign bank notes and gold are quoted. 


7 * * 


Contango Facilities Again 


Since the abandonment of the ill-fated “agency ” rules two 
months ago, the Stock Exchange authorities seem at last to have 
recognised that the only way of easing the difficulties of the Stock 
Exchange community and of restoring some flexibility to the 
market is to broaden and improve the technical facilities it offers. 
The first step in this direction was the restoration of the com- 
mission concession known as “ free closing.” Now a much more 
important step has been taken in the decision to reintroduce the 
facilities for contango which were suspended at the outbreak of 
war. It is so long since these arrangements operated that it is 
perhaps desirable to recall that they enable a buyer of securities 
to postpone payment, and a seller to postpone delivery of stock, 
from one stock exchange account to the next—provided, where a 
member of the public is concerned, that his broker is both willing 
to arrange such facilities and is able, through the mechanism 
of the market, to find someone to stand in his shoes and duly 
complete the bargain on the settlement date. The change will 
be made by amendment to Temporary Regulation 2(2) I and— 
subject to confirmation of the proposal within the usual period 
of three weeks—is intended to take effect for the end-May stock 
exchange account. It will permit continuations to be made 
between jobber and broker and between jobber and jobber but 
not, as before the war, between broker and broker. There is no 
intention to restore dealings. for future accounts except as at 
present allowed, nor will option dealings be permitted. Jobbers 
will be required to make half-yearly returns to the Council show- 
ing the extent of their open position as a result of contango 
operations, but it is understood that the information furnished in 
these returns will not be published. Stock taken up by jobbers 
as a result of “ taking in” securities will bear the full £2 transfer 
stamp duty, instead of the privileged 10s. jobbers’ stamp. 

It is understandable, though perhaps regrettable, that in its 
explanations of these changes the Stock Exchange Council has 
laid all the emphasis upon these safeguards, and has justified its 
move almost solely by reference to the purely technical value of 
contango in the internal mechanism of the market. Certainly, 
the technical aspect is of great significance ; but all the recent 
argument about the importance, for the national economy, of 
assuring a freely functioning capital market has demonstrated 
the need to promote a more active and broader flow of. business. 


> 
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The use of these facilities in the purely technical sphere within 
the market would admittedly reduce the jerkiness produced in 
the past by the fact that jobbers had no ready means of levelfj 
up their positions at the end of an account; but this step will 
not help to reduce the “ thinness ” of the markets unless investors 
outside the House are encouraged thereby to expand the volume 
of their dealings. Certainly, no one would wish to encourage any 
irrational growth of speculation, and it can be taken for granted 
that the Treasury would not have countenanced these cha 
unless it were satisfied that, under present conditions, the safe. 
guards proposed will suffice. In particular, the prohibition of 
contangos between broker and broker and the liability for fuy 
Stamp duty on transactions with money brokers will restrict the 
scope of the professional dealings. It is true that the avoidance 
of the onerous 2 per cent. stamp duty where the “ taking in” or 
“giving on” of stock can be arranged will be some encourage. 
ment to all clients of the Stock Exchange. But there is no sign 
that either the City or the investing public has any real desirg 
to return to the speculation of former days. Even between the 
wars a large number of firms would not accept contango business 
and it is thought that there will be even more who will refuse it 
today—although all recognise the value of these facilities to 
jobbers. 


* x * 


Tightening Up on Transferable Sterling 


The full text of the financial agreement between the Egyptian 
and United Kingdom Governments and of the letters exchanged 
at the time of signature bring to light some interesting changes 
in the technique of operating Egyptian transferable sterling 
accounts. Egypt is a member of the transferable account group 
of countries. As such it has the right to use sterling standing to 
the credit of its transferable accounts, first to make payments 
to any of the scheduled territories (for current transactions and 
such capital transactions as may be permitted), and secondly for 
transfers to the transferable accounts of any other country. The 
agreement, however, conditions this last provision by stating that 
payments to transferable accounts of other countries shall be 
permitted only “for direct current transactions.” Similarly the 
undertaking of the UK Government to use its best endeavour 
to make available transferable Egyptian sterling for payments to 
countries outside the scheduled territories or the transferable 
account group, will apply only to “ direct current transactions,” 

The significant word is “direct.” Its introduction is a 
recognition of the abuse which has grown up in the past in the 
use of transferable sterling for so-called “ current” transactions, 
Under this guise sterling has been shunted about within the 
transferable group without immediate commercial counterpatt, 
but in the course of purely financial deals. It is in operations of 
this kind that the main supply of cheap commercial sterling has 
had its source. By the wording of the agreement with Egypt, as 
emphasised in the exchange of letters, it is made clear that Egypt 
will only be allowed to transfer sterling from its transferable 
accounts to those of another country in respect of direct trans- 
actions with that country. It will, for example, no longer be 
possible for Egypt to transfer sterling to the Netherlands 
transferable account except in respect of an import of goods from 
the Netherlands monetary area. The only earlier case in which 
this definition or limitation of current transactions has been 
made was in the recent agreement with Spain. It may be assumed 
that as agreements with other countries in the transferable account 
system fall to be renewed similar limitations will be placed on theit 
ability to use sterling for current transactions with other countries 
in the group. In this way an attempt will be made to stop the 
principal loophole through which cheap sterling enters the world 
markets. 

* * x 


Mexican Eagle Statement 


The long awaited statement and accounts of Mexican Eagle 
for 1948 have excited the interest of the more speculatively mp 
in Throgmorton Street this week, but on balance the price of the 
4-peso ordinary shares remains unchanged at around 15s. 
is not surprising since, of the two main immediate hopes of the 
bulls, only one has received definite confirmation in the state 
ment. It is confirmed that the board intends to propose a dit 
tribution to the participating preference and ordinary shareholders 
later in the year. But no indication of the size of the payment 
is given. Some payment was reasonably to be expected, since 
first of the 15 annual instalments of US $8,689,257 ™% 
received by the company from the Mexican Government on 
scheduled date, September 18, 1948. The report states that, of 
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this sum, $6,607,800 has been allocated to capital account and 
the er to income account in the same proportions as the 
agreed valuation of $81,250,000 for the company’s properties as 
at March 18, 1938, and the amount of $25,593,750 for accrued 
interest due to the company for the period March 18, 1938, to 

ber 18, 1948. This basis of apportionment, the implica- 
tions of which have been widely canvassed in the market, needs 
to be considered in the light of the comment in the report that 
“the board of directors and managers continue to have under 
consideration the manner in which the annual payments due from 
the Mexican Government should be disposed of in the best 
interests of the shareholders, bearing in mind the prospects which 
may present themselves to the company for future operations in 
the oil industry under acceptable conditions.” It would ‘be a 
mistake to assume from this statement that a proposition is under 
consideration by the board. 


* * * 


Cunard Chairman on Costs 


The warnings contained in the annual statement of Mr F. A. 
Bates cannot this year be attributed merely to the traditional 
pessimism of Cunard chairmen, and the shipping share market 
has slumped this week in consequence. Mr Bates’s statement has 
peen drawn against the satisfactory background of an increase in 
operating profit of the Cunard Steam-Ship group, in 1948, from 
{9,093,432 to £9,532,332, equivalent to earnings of approximately 
#4 per cent on the inereased ordinary capital. His chief concern 
is with the likely effect of increased shipbuilding costs on the 
competitive power of British shipping in the period of keen 
international competition which, he predicts, is on the way. .For 
example, the replacement cost of a cargo liner built for £167,000 
in 1925 is now £625,000 (of which £100,000 represents improved 
specification to meet competition). But Mr Bates gives a warn- 
ing that the increase in costs, already nearly four fold on this 
example, may not be at an end. Arguing from the present dis- 
citpancy between the price of 61s. 3d. for coal bunkers in New 
York and the equivaleat London price. of 98s. 3d. he asks: 

How will shipping fare in the building yards if steel is fated to 
follow coal and is unable to meet the expected competition from 
abroad >? . . . Our overriding thought can hardly fail to be that 
shipping is an export trade and open to all the winds of international 
competition. The next few years, according to informed opinion, 
will bring upon the ocean a new surge of competition from abroad 
..+ the handicap to British shipping of excessive building costs will 
be very serious. 

The questions raised here are worth pondering. But there are 
other questions causing concern to Cunard as to other shipping 
companies-—in particular, the provision of sufficient funds to fin- 
ance building and replacement. Cunard’s postwar programme has 
already cost some £31,500,coo and it is not yet complete, though 
the company’s liquid resources still appear very large. Mr Bates 
considers that the doubling of the Initial Allowances does not go 
neatly far enough to assist companies to find the requisite capital 
tesources ; he would like to see in addition a reduction of the 
Statutory period for writing off the fleet. 

The prospect for shipping costs has, however, its brighter side 
in the trend of fuel oil prices, which have recently fallen by a 
third. The chairman of Elder Dempster Lines Holdings, in the 
teport published this week, states that a further decline may be 
expected. Indeed, Mr J. C. Radcliffe, president of the Cardiff 
Chamber of Commerce, expressed concern on Monday at the effect 
‘which the decline in fuel oi! prices may have on the British export 
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trade in coal. Difficulties have recently developed in the South 
Wales export trade. His suggestion of lowering bunker prices of 
coal would help coal-burning ships to cut their operating costs. 
He believes that such a reduction, coupled with a substantial 
increase in the supply of coal for export, would help to arrest 
the change from coal to oil burning. 


x * * 


Commercial Bill Rates Raised 


The discount market last week made a further move in its 
effort to restore a more rational margin between the rates charged 
to borrowers on first-class commercial bills and those earned by 
purchasing Treasury bills. Ever since the decline in the volume 
and importance of commercial bills which occurred in the early 
thirties, shortage of bills, cheap money, and certain consequential 
technical arrangements by the banks have kept the Treasury bill 
rate at a level which offers only a minute gross margin to the 
market over the cost of financing its portfolios. Similar influences, 
combined with keen competition for a small supply of commercial 
paper, kept the rate for commercial bills very close to the Treasury 
bill rate. After the Daltonian reduction in money rates in 1945, 
the margin became a mere #s; per cent per annum on a three 
months’ bill, with the rate for commercial paper at 4¥ per cent 
and the market’s tender rate for Treasury bills at a varying but 
infinitesimal margin above 4 per cent. This was so evidently an 
inadequate measure of the risk on commercial bills by comparison 
with Treasury bills—slight though the risk might be on the first- 
class acceptances to which alone this rate applied—that the market 
took the first opportunity to increase it. 

In January, 1948, the growth in the volume of bills during the 
previous year seemed to offer such an oppoftunity, and the dis- 
count houses, acting in concert, raised the three months’ rate for 
fine commercial bills to #%& per cent, with corresponding changes 
for longer usances. It was generally understood then that further 
changes would follow if market conditions seemed to warrant 
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them, Rates for the longer bills were again raised last October, 
and now the whole scale has been lifted by vs per cent, carrying 
the three months’ rate to } per cent. This is still a very modest 
margin by any test, but it probably suffices to ensure that com- 
mercial bill business now yields a net profit, at least if the bills 
are held to maturity. The benefit of the latest move will not, 
however, accrue to the discount market when the bills are re-sold, 
for the banks have similarly raised their buying rates—not only 
for bills from their customers but also for those bought in the 
market. 

Needless to say, these increases are not in any way a portent 
of change in the basic structure of interest rates. The market has 
acted on the assumption that the change is too small, in relation 
to other costs, to have any effect on the volume of bills coming 
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forward. As has been shown by the recent analysis by the chaig- 
man of one discount house—Jessel, Toynbee and Co.—the supply 
has continued to rise during the past year, though not so rapidly 
as in the previous year or so. It is generally assumed that this 
expansion has carried the commitments of the accepting houses, 
taken as a whole, close to the limits set by their capital resources. 
This assumption finds support in an interesting further analysis 
given by the same discount house. Of its commercial paper 
(including re-discounts) outstanding at end-March last, no less 
than 71.8 per cent represented acceptances of fifteen acceptance 
houses, in contrast with only 8 per cent in paper of the clearin 
and Scottish banks. “ Agency” bills represented 6.5 per cent, 0 
which rather more than half were acceptances of United States 
banks. 


* * * 


British Lion Preference Prospects 


The chairman of British Lion Film Corporation, Mr H. Q. 
Drayton, caused no surprise when he said at the adjourned annual 
meeting this week that on balance the chances were remote of 
a dividend on the participating preference shares for the year 
to March 31, 1949. In his statement with the consolidated 
accounts of the group earlier this month, Mr Drayton had 
emphasised that losses on film production costing £4,500,000 
would ultimately reach about £700,000; this loss, he now explains, 
will be reflected in the accounts for 1948-49, to be published 
within the next three months. There is no abatement in the 
group's requirements of funds for film production. The borrow- 
ing powers of the Corporation were extended from £2,000,000 
to £6,500,000 at an extraordinary general meeting on Tuesday, and 
the group intends to use them to the full. Agreement has been 
reached with the National Film Corporation for the supply of 
funds for future production projects. It is an open question 
whether further losses will result from this expenditure, but Mr 
Drayton has made it clear that the directors are alive to the 
dangers and are taking steps to reduce costs. One difficulty lay 
in the inability of the industry to pay wages on a 44-hour week 
basis in cases where labour was employed for only a fraction 
of the time. It remains to be seen whether Mr Drayton succeeds 
in enforcing sound business methods in his growing sector of the 
film industry. He has succeeded handsomely in other directions. 
But so had Mr J. Arthur Rank. 


* * * 


Heavy Insurance Loss Feared on the Magdalena 


It remains to be seen whether later salvage efforts will suceeed 
in saving marine underwriters at least part of the £2,000,000 for 
which the hull and machinery of the Magdalena has been 
insured. In addition the excess value against total loss has been in- 
sured for a further £500,000, but since the final cost of this almost 
new ship is not known, the sum is subject to downward revision, 
Further there is an insurance liability outstanding in relation to 
income tax balancing charges and the insurance value of the 
cargo. This vessel, owned by Royal Mail Lines, would have 
been one of the few fast modern passenger liners on the route 
between this country and South America. True, the Magdalena 
at 17,500 tons was smaller than the Andes, but she was decidedly 
better equipped than the Highland ships of the same line and 
there are few other passenger ships of importance plying since 
the Hamburg-South America Line ceased to play a role. 

The Royal Mail Lines have now tendered notice of abandon- 
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t to underwriters of the vessel. This is a ormality 
Ptlor to Wwine total loss. Whether indeed the ‘Mag ana is 
a total loss remains to be determined as any possible salvage 
operations proceed. Reinsurance rates against the risk of total 
loss have fluctuated widely as the various stages in the effort to 
refloat the vessel became known. But, since the news that the 
Magdalena had broken in two, little reinsurance has 
effected. The serious view taken in the market is reflected in the 
rate of 65 per cent at which some reinsurance business has been 
done in the last days. Since these rates were quoted, reports have 
reached London that the outlook for salvaging the vessel has 
become distinctly more hopeful. Yet few underwriters are willj 
0 add to thejr stake. The liability is believed to be spread amongst 
200 firms, 


Trade and Commodities 


Wider Trade Gap Again 


The British foreign trade deficit increased again in M 
when the “ crude” adverse balance (imports taken at cif. 
exports at f.o.b. values) rose to £24 million. In February it was 
only £17 million and in January £23 million. But the gap is 
still much narrower than a year ago. For the first quarter of 
this year it amounted to £64 million. If the value of imports 
however, is discounted by 10 per cent to allow for freight and 
insurance, the net deficit for the three months comes to only 
£9 million, or an annual rate of £36 million. This is, indeed, 
an achievement. But, even so, any but the most temporary 
increase in the trade deficit has to be viewed with apprehensiog, 
The dollar problem has still to be solved. It has been eased for 
the time being by Marshall aid, but if offshore purchases are 
restricted it will again become pressing. 

Exports last month reached a new record by value and totalled 
160 million ; they were £700,000 higher than in January, the 
revious peak. On a daily basis, however, the rate of exports 
was 3 per cent lower than in January and only 1 per cent higher 
than in February. The following table shows the value of British 
exports for the past twelve months adjusted to a normal working 
month of 26 days. It reveals the steady nature of the progress 
made in the export drive, particularly when allowance is made 
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(adjusted to normal working month of 26 days) 
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for the holiday months. The volume of exports in March has 

been provisionally estimated at 162 per cent of the 1938 average. 

— is the same as in January; March had, however, more working 
ays. 

The most encouraging feature of last month’s trade was the 
rise in textile exports to nearly £35 million, the highest figure 
for the year so far. The main increase occurred in the export 
of piece goods which reached £11 million. Exports of cotton 
yarns and manufactures rose to £16 million, and of wool yarns and 
manufactures to £9,500,000. But both these groups still need 
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» show an appreciable expansion. Exports of vehicles at 
[38 million were only sfight below their January level ; 22,472 
cat units were shipped abroad, and this figure has been exceeded 
only once before, in April 1948. The export of commercial 
yenicles and chassis achieved a new record, but the increase in 
the number of tractors exported was only slight. Machinery 

also tended to improve last month, but at £24 million 
they were nearly £2,000,000 less than in January. 

Imports in March reached the record level of £190 million 
owing to very heavy arrivals of raw materials. Imports of raw 
cotton were exceptionally large, amounting to 280 million Ib., 
yalued at over £32 million. There were also large imports of 
oilseeds, oils and fats, and non-ferrous metals. These supplies, 
however, are largely dictated by seasonal considerations. Though 
world commodity prices are now falling, the costs of imports to 
Britain are likely to remain high for many months. 

The results of the first quarter of the year are satisfactory. 

value of retained imports compared with the last quarter 
of 1948 rose by £11 million to £523 million. Exports rose by 

million to £460 million, but re-exports fell by £2,000,000 
jo £15 million. The volume of exports is estimated at 156 per 
cent of the 1938 volume, compared with 147 per cent in the 
fourth quarter of last year and 138 per cent in the third quarter. 
These trends are encouraging, though it would be wrong to con- 
dude from them that the British trade problem has been solved. 


* * * 


The Drive for Dollar Markets 


The announcement by the Board of Trade this week of Sir 
Graham Cunningham’s appointment as leader of the new export 
drive to dollar markets was obscurely worded and gave rise to 
completely contradictory reports. The Board had evidently in- 
yited some 80 representatives of industry and finance fo a meeting 
last Tuesday, which was attended by both Mr Harold Wilson 
and Sir Stafford Cripps. They were told that the Government 
was not fully satisfied with the present rate of expansion in 
exports to dollar markets, and that if Britain was to be solvent 
when Marshall aid came to an end, much more must be 
achieved. British industry is not at present organised for such a 
drive and the various efforts which are now being made require co- 
ordinating. It was emphasised that any new organisation set up 
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must be a private affair run by industry; it would not be part 
of any Government department, although the Board of Trade 
would help with information on overseas markets. 

Sir Graham Cunningham, chairman and managing director of 
Triplex Safety Glass and a member of the Economic Planning 
Board, was nominated to direct this new organisation, and the 
meeting unanimously accepted him. A small committee of six 
was also set up under Sir Clive Baillieu to work out the details 
of the new organisation, how it will be financed, and on what lines 
of action it should concentrate. The scheme is therefore as yet 
in embryo. 

Nobody would deny the need for expanding British exports to 
the dollar markets or for an organisation to co-ordinate the indi- 
vidual efforts which are at present being made. The scheme would, 
however, have been more timely at least two years ago, when the 
dollar crisis was already apparent. ‘The sellers’ market in the 
United States is a thing of the past, and it would have been better 
to start the drive with more favourable prospects. As it-is, only 
the speediest action can bring the scheme to fruition before the 
American market becomes so unfavourable as to defeat it 


altogether. 
a + * 


Forward Delivery for Cotton 


The Raw Cotton Commission is certainly making an attempt 
to meet the views of its critics In a week’s time it intends to 
introduce at last a scheme which will provide spinners with some 
facilities of purchasing cotton for forward delivery. The Com- 
mission emphasises,that this is only a temporary measure to aid 
spinners unti] the revised cover scheme comes into operation ; 
then full facilities for deferred delivery will be available. Under 
the interim arrangement spinners will be able to buy cotton 
forward for periods up to six months, subject, of course, to the 
availability of the particular growths of cotton they need. For 
the present, these forward contracts will be mainly confined to 
Egyptian types—Egyptian, Sudan, sea-island and Peruvian 
cotton. The new cover scheme, however, will comprise all 
growths. 

The main purpose of the new forward contracts is to give 
spinners better continuity of supply ; it is not related to considera- 
tions of the future trend of prices. In recent months jerkiness in 
the flow of supplies has been one of the cotton industry’s most 
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serious grievance against the Commission. It follows that, under 
the interim plan, the spinner buying forward will not enjoy any 
discount on the spot price, as his foreign competitors at present 
do. The spinner in these forward purchases will not assume any 
price-risks, as any rise or fall in price at time of delivery will be 
equalised through the present cover scheme (under which the 
Commission returns to him the equivalent of any price-loss, and 
collects from him any price-gain). When the new scheme operates, 
however—and this is not expected to be introduced for three or 
four months—forward cotton will be available at discounts (or 
premiums) related to those ruling in the world market. Thus, 
under present market conditions, the spinner buying for forward 
delivery would get the benefit of the prevalent discount. In this 
way part of the price disadvantage which the cotton industry has 
at present to bear on the export market will cease to exist. 

These efforts to reproduce some of the facilities formerly 
afforded by the Liverpool Cotton Exchange are welcome, even 
though they may appear to many people in Lancashire only a 
poor Substitute. There are still no similar hedging facilities for 
merchant-converters or weavers. 


Industry 


More Shipbuilding Competition Overseas 


Increasing activity in foreign shipyards is again reflected in 
the statistics published by Lloyd’s Register for the first quarter 
of this year. While the tonnage of merchant ships under con- 
struction abroad has increased by 253,509 tons to a total of 
2,279,595 tons gross, the figure for Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland has fallen by 38,820 tons to 2,075,910 tons, which is 
167,793 tons less than at the peak of June 1948. The British 
percentage of the world total is now down to 47.66; the decline 
has been accentuated by the inclusion for the first time since 
the war of figures relating to merchant shipbuilding in Japan. 
There are still no returns from Germany or Russia. There are 
now 78 ships, totalling 144,180 tons gross, reported as under 
construction in Japan, Details of these are not given by Lloyd’s 
Register, except that one of them is a steam tanker of over 
10,000 tons gross, and that four are between 4,000 and 6,000 tons 
gross in size. Two of the smaller vessels are being built for 
Denmark and four for Norway. Japan thus falls into seventh 
place among the shipbuilding countries of the world, the leaders, 
after Great Britain, being the United States (463,579 tons gross), 
France (370,236), the Netherlands (286,623), Sweden (250,885), 
and Italy (144,576). Of these countries, the work in hand has 
increased during the quarter in Sweden, the Netherlands and 
the United States. 

These figures support the view that the British shipbuilding 
industry is feeling the end of the sellers’ market. Available 
shipbuilding facilities are becoming more than sufficient to cope 
with the reduced demand for new merchant ships. Germany 
will be in the field again before long. The Allied governments 
have agreed to permit German building of ocean-going ships of 
up to 7,200 tons gross, and Norwegian shipowners in particular 
are known to be interested in the possibility of competitive ship- 
building prices from German yards. British shipbuilders are 
receiving fewer contracts than at any time since the end of the 
war, and everywhere the urgent need is for lower costs and 
quicker production. Foreign orders, which now account for 
35.8 per cent of the tonnage building in this country, are not 
likely to be resumed on a large scale if lower prices and quicker 
delivery can be obtained elsewhere. 

The amount of tanker construction at the moment is abnor- 
mal, not only in the United Kingdom; tankers account for more 
than 35 per cent of the world total of ships now building. Almost 
the entire work in hand-in the United States consists of tankers, 
of which there are now 26 building, totalling 432,940 tons gross. 
Sweden has 16 tankers, of 142,970 tons under construction, and 
no fewer than 70 tankers, totalling 695,210 tons gross, are build- 
ing in Great Britain. When this programme is completed activity 
is likely to decline abruptly unless tramp owners can be induced 
to start replacing their prewar and war-built tonnage. The 
increase of the initial depreciation allowance from 20 to 40 per cent 
will be of some assistance to them, but nothing would encourage 
them more than some assurance that the costs of building ships 
in Britain will not continve to rise. | 


* * * 


Price Policy for Motor Exports 


The reduction of the prices of Austin cars in North America, 
unaccompanied by cuts elsewhere, reflects the reappearance of 
price competition in the dollar market. The price of the A.go 
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has been reduced by $124 and that of the A.go, which rece i 
set up more than 50 new distance and speed inate at the 
Indianapolis stock car trials, by $1,000. This latter 25 per cent 
cut was possible because the original price was based on estimates 
which production experience has shown to have been pessimistic 

The company is making a determined effort to 
foothold which it gained last year when market conditions wer 
favourable. It has organised what is believed to be the oa 
comprehensive distribution and servicing system for any British 
car in the United States. The timing and scale of its redycti 
make it clear that American market psychology has had careful 
study. They come just before the A.90 models become available 
to American buyers. and not much more than a fortnight after 
the Ford Motor Company announced price reductions averagj 
between $80 and $100. General Motors, Willys, Nash and Kaiser. 
Frazer have all brought their prices down since the beginning of 
the year. Chrysler are expected to put a substantially lower Price 
on their new, smaller Plymouth, It is quite possible that there 
will be more small reductions in the summer, but nothing on 
the $1,000 scale. What may happen when the new models appear 
is another matter. 

At the end of the war, American manufacturers seriously 
considered producing a small car for their own home market. 
But they found there would not be enough difference between 
the prices of the larger and smaller models to justify the experi- 
ment. If British manufacturers are to sell to anything but 4 
highly specialised market in the United States, it will be because 
they can meet the need, limited though it is, for a small car 
(Much the same considerations apply to sales in Canada, where 
the import of American cars is again permitted). Several British 
motor manufacturers believe that this can be done, but it must 
mean keeping their prices in line with local prices and, as now 
moving down if they move down. So far the British exporters 
have paid little more than lip-service to this principle. It is 
indeed, questionable whether they can do more. Costs in the 
British motor industry are regrettably rigid ; it is estimated that 
the car manufacturers themselves control only 35 per cent of the 
cost of a car. 

Some British manufacturers may soon have to decide whether 
or not to stay in the American market by selling there at a loss. 
In March, total exports of passenger cars recovered from the 
seasonal decline of the preceding months ; 22,472 were sent abroad 
compared with 15,829 in February. But of these, only 353 went 
to the United States, as against 697 in February and 1,328 in 
January. Exports to Canada show an increase. There is a-feel- 
ing in the industry that it would be better to leave United States 
manufacturers to fight their own price battles and concentrate 
instead on South American markets. Brazil, in particular, shows 
promise. There may be good market prospects also in Argea- 
tina when trade difficulties are settled, 


* a * 


Miners’ Holidays 


The National Union of Mineworkers will be keenly dis- 
appointed at the decision of the Porter Tribunal to uphold the 
rejection by the National Coal Board of their claim for an extra 
wecek’s holiday ; but the decision is not surprising. In its awatd 
the Tribunal points out that there is general agreement about 
the desirability, in principle, of giving miners a fortnights 
holiday. After all, there is probably no body of workers who ae 
more entitled to extra (official) holidays. But the Tribunal mled 
that it would not be “safe” to grant it at the present 
It wodld cost £5 million in wages alone, would probably 
in a total loss of about £12 million in a year, and rt 
about a serious loss of output. it 

The miners’ case was based mainly on the argument that t 
extra week’s holiday would help recruitment, and they 
that any loss of output would be made up because they then 
would “work better for a holiday.” This is much the e 
argument as they advanced in their claim for a five-day week 
1947, and there is no reason to suppose that it would have ay 
pore practical application in the one case than it had int 
other. 

A more immediately serious position has been created ot 
refusal of the north-west divisional board to concede the ¢ 
of the Lancashire and Cumberland miners for concessionary 0 
The Lancashire miners have retaliated by deciding last week 
at a delegate conference to stop overtime working and to 
co-operation with joint consultative committees. This 1s 4% 
of passive resistance which will do far more harm to outpubé 
costs—it will mean a drop of 4,000 tons a week and a [uae 
loss. through. dislocation—than the concession itself would. ‘ 
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Yet the Board is in an awkward position. If it should 
dimb down, it would encourage miners in other coalfields to 
ydopt the Lancashire tactics. 


Shorter Notes 


Provisional estimates of the interim index of production pre- 
pared by the Central Statistical Office show that the index rose 
from a revised January figure of 123 (the same as in December) 
to 130 in February. The largest increase was in the building 
and contracting groups, which rose 12 points to 126. Activity in 
manufacturing industries rose by seven points to 132, and in 
mining and quarrying by four points to 118. Production in the 
gas, electricity and water group declined from 130 to 127. 


The Internationa] Cotton Advisory Committee opened its eighth 
meeting in Brussels this week. Its statistical report shows that, 
for the first time since the war, the world supply of cotton will 
exceed consumption ; production, it is estimated, has increased 
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impending changes to a meeting of the Coal Industry. Society 
this. week, said that further anomalies will be corrected and, with 
“minor exceptions,” each type of coal wil] be sold at one price 


inrespective of its purpose. Increases and decreases are to be 
approximately balanced. 


a 


The merchant banking house of Messrs. H. S. Lefevre and 
Company is to discontinue business on May 31st, after more 
than 150 years of activity. As acceptances given by Messrs. 
Lefevre in recent years have been few in number it is rather the 
older generation in the Londen market which will recall the high 


ere in which paper bearing the name of this house has been 
eld. 


x 


Coal output in the past two weeks has shown an estimated loss 
of nearly 1,500,000 tons owing to the Easter holidays. Output 
Was 3,912,800 tons in the week which ended on April 16, and 
3,102,400 in the week ending April 23rd. These figures compare 
with 3,781,800 tons and 2,995,900 tons for the Easter holiday 
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ly by 15 per cent on the 1947-48 season, whereas consumption fell by Weeks of 1948. Total production for the first 16 weeks of the 

et. 2 per cent. The representatives of 21 cotton importing and Y€4! is Now 66,890,000 tons. Bes 
en exporting countries are to hold preliminary discussions on a ee al 
ri possible international agreement for cotton. Its form is expected * ba 3 
a to follow the wheat agreement, with quotas for both exporters : : : ead . Ave 
te and importers and maximum and minimum prices fixed for each ones of 15 cents a barrel in crude oil prices f.0.b. Persian 1.3 
season. ne ulf were announced last week by the American oil companies ME 
ee * operating in the Kuwait and Saudi Arabian oilfields. Crude oil : 4 4 
ooh ' at Ras Tanura (36° gravity) was reduced from $2.03 to $1.88 na 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. ‘ i 

ther ae a a een aes aoe os = =e ie mnet from disclosing certain information relating to reserves and provisions and changes therein and certain details * ; 
Been aenete any the de bei ereot, a accounts have been pre ed accordingly. ee: TeTeMBR SOUR Gl tae. RnR gee ees ae cee care HS aie eae oe 

- CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST DECEMBER, 1948. | 
b 1947 1948 1947 tee oe x 
road Depreciation of Ships, Properties, Plant, Machinery and Office Furniture... 180,907 2,005,004 Operating Profit, Bank and other Interest, after providing for Deferred ° ; = : : 
went Interest on Loans seoured on Freehold Property (gross) és 1. 34,976 30,928 Repairs and Maintenance of Fleet... sas a Shee tee te 9,093,432 ie 
Interest. on Loans from Bapkers (gross) ... i jee 76,057 ee 
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Dominion and Foreign Taxes ~ ee 

Vaited Kingdom Taxes on Current Year's profits :-— 
Income Tax ° ooo . 
Profits Tax . 

Balance—Protit for the Year 


Porther Provision for Brvese Profits Tax... wi wk % o 
Proportion of Profits for the year attributable to Minority Shareholders ... 
Transfers to Reserves and increase in carry forward of Subsidiary Companies 
Dividends on the Preference Stocks (nett) 1 ae . 
Dividend on the Ordinary Stock Laterima 24°), (nett)... a. 
Proposed Final Dividend on the Ordinary Stock 74° (nett) ... 

for Angmentation of Pension Fuuds ... woe vee 
Balance—carried formard to neat account 


86,072 
156,062 


2,868,839 
1,032,579 
5,445,260 


£9,47 4,285 


259,000 
356 
2,505,996 
74,251 
76,599 
229,773 
310,000 
592,590 


Dividends from Trade Investments (gross) vi ome ta = one 
115,318 Dividends aad Interest from Covermnent and other Investments (gross)... 

Nett Profit. op sale of investments and other properties ove age. stm 
2,400,674 


$41,763 


23,367 
172,221 
185,765 


£9,474,785 £9,766,726 
sere tne ener 


592,590 
4,246,652 


eos ose 403,296 


Balance—Brongbt forward from last aceonnt ... 
< 5,446,260 


Balanee— Prott for the Year a ; 


£5,548,556 $4,839,242 
a reemmineneimenamnin ea 


"23,848,556 €4,899,242 


wes 


a 


tue 





3 CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 31ST DECEMBER, 1948. 


1947 
& £ 
ISSUED CAPITAL of The Cunard Steam-Ship 


8,070,261 
17 476 892 
25,547,093 
970,639 
4,881,300 


5,851,939 


237 292 


18,767,272 
87,125 
229,774 
—— 19,034,172 
2,737 
592,590 


£51,265,822 
panne F 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 10 THE MEMBERS OF THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED ; 
We have obtained all the information and ania a the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our andit. Jn our opinion proper books of account have been kept 
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Company so far as appears from our examination of those books, 
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DOS, 13th April, 1949, 


1948 ; 1942 1048 


£ 


845,741 
600,000 


19,629,973 
37,125 
221,683 


£ £ & £ £ 
FIXED ASSETS 
10,298,366 Ships at cost, is Depreciation, and Payments 
en account of New Tonnage de 
1,566,000 
21,092,879 


ie ve. 28,120,463 
Freehold and Leaseboid Properties at cost, less 
32,967,245 


27,596 555 
2,822,775 


117,337 


Piast, Machinery and Office Furnitore, at cost, 
less Depreciation 2 oes ood vos 
Trade-vights and Goodwill ai cost 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 
At cost, ss amounts written-off ae aa 225,474 


CURRENT ASSETS — . 
Ships Stores, Provisions, Coal, Fuel Of), Wines, 
Debtors, Agents Balances and Open Voyage 

Accounts a os wal ads 4,832,399 
Investments —@ oted ae «. 6,905,781 


2,736,085 


84,116 
100.413 
26,041,076 


1,445,741 


224,041 416,182 


671,800 
9,610,214 
(Market 2,334,031 
Value 
£2,351,271) 
2,914,000 
11,230,910 


Tax Reserve Certificates obs a 
Cash at Bank im band ... '2,736,2 
- a 24,999,272 ——---—— 24,71 306 
19,888,781 
PF. A, BATES, 


6.513 T. ASHLEY SPARKS, 
H. BAVES, 
959,345 
£55,480 6668 
eel 


) posers 
Joint Seeretary. 


£51,265,822 
| Nemeetntees o 


£55.49 0,666 


We have examined the Balance Sheet and Profit and Lose Account of The Cunard Steam-hhip Company Limnited whieb are in agreement 


) Order, 1948, for Shipping Com 


books of account and returns. In our opinion and to the best of our information and according te the explanations given to ws the said accounts give the information required by the Companies Act, 
the maneet authorised by the Companies (Shipping Companies Bx : 
" Dece: « " es : . 
_ Seve alse ela pamg coley waive: aly on Sg ‘Bhect and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Compeny and its Subsidiaries with the avdited accounts of those Companies certain of 
“Rave bee i othe itor opin’ ‘h Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated 

Prag rg 4 par tern ne by the Saeiabaee (Shippiog Companies Exemption) Order, 1948, for Shipping Companies and on this basis give a true ami fair view respectively of the etate of 
and of the profit of The Cunard Steam-Ship Company Limited and its Subsidiaries, so far as concerns the Members 


and on such basis the Balance - heet gives a true and fair view of the state of the 
# true and fair view of the profit ascertained in the manner therein indicated for the year ended on that date. 


Prefit and Loas Account bave been properly prepared in accordance with the provisions of the 
of The Cunard Steam-Sbhip Company Limited. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
Chartered Seen Ateditors. 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL ECONOMY 


COUNTRY’S HISTORIC DEPENDENCE ON SHIPPING 


DANGER OF RISING COAL AND STEEL COSTS 


Me F. A. Bates, chairman of the company, 
in a statement issued to stockholders for 
submission at the seventy-second annual 
meeting, to be held on May 18, 1949, says: 

The year 1948 has brought the services 
operated by the Cunard and Associated Com- 
panies within measurable distance of re- 
covery to prewar schedules. This is re- 
flected in the accounts for the year, once 
again presented to the Stockholders in the 
consolidated ferm which was adopted for the 
first time a year ago. Comparison of the 
figures demonstrates their continuing 
strength and the considerable progress made. 


Greatly contributory to the financial re- 
sults indicated is the state of our companies 
on the human side, which cannot be repre- 
sented by balance sheet assets. It is an in- 
tangible something, rising like the unseen sap 
of a tree from the roots of tradition and sea 
service; it is there to support through 
difficulties or to stimulate in joint endeavour. 
You feel it when you travel in our ships or 
visit our organisations, and I ask every mem- 
ber of the staffs—sea and shore—of the 
Cunard, Cunard White Star, Port and 
Brocklebank Lines and of Cunard-Donaldson 
in Canada and our other associated com- 
panies at home and abroad, and also of their 
agents and our numerous friends in every 
‘country, to accept these words of mine as my 
message of thanks to them for their great 
contribution to the work of the team. Par- 
ticularly in regard to our staffs abroad do 
my thoughts turn to the trans-Atlantic or- 
ganisation and its associated companies, with 
so many of whose managers and staffs I was 
recently in personal contact when on a visit 
to the United States. 


Each fresh difficulty surmounted has left 
our companies stronger to carry the old loads 
and to be ready for the new. And that goes 
for all the occasions of all our ships and all 
our staffs. With these comments on the work 
of the organisation, I will now turn to the 
company’s results and consolidated accounts 
for the year 1948. 


CUNARD PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Under the Companies Act, 1948, a profit 
and loss account in consolidated form for 
the group can take the place of the Cunard 
Steamship Company’s profit and loss account, 
but this year it has again been decided to 
publish the Jatter as well as the consolidated 
form. 

The balance of Cunard Comparv’s profit 
for 1948 is £839,278 against £769,908 in 
1947. The only other feature in this account 
to which I need perhaps draw attention is 
that on this occasion instead of making trans- 


fers to reserves, which a year ago amounted 
to £200,000, the balance carried forward is 
being increased to £959,345, being £366,755 
more than last year, 


CUNARD BALANCE SHEET 


Here there will be noticed on the liabilities 
side £1,566,000 for share premium account. 
As mentioned in the directors’ report, this is 
a net figure representing the premium of 
15s. on each new share of the ordinary 
capital issued in May, 1948, less expenses of 
issue. The proceeds of this new share issue 
have been applied in reduction of the un- 
secured loans from bankers, which have been 
reduced to £600,000 against £4,881,300 a 
year ago. 

There is no change on the fixed assets side 
needing special mention. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT ANDLOSS ACCOUNT 


After providing for taxation and deprecia- 
tion, etc., the profit for the year is £4,246,652, 
out of which £2,950,709 has been retained 
in the business. It will be noticed that the 
amount for depreciation of ships, etc., is 
£2,055 ,334, an increase of £204,337, due to 
the growth of the fleet, but as far as the older 
ships are concerned quite inadequate for the 
purposes of replacing tonnage at the present 
high building costs, With regard to taxation, 
which amounts to £3,242,437, there is a de- 
crease of £658,981 in United Kingdom 
taxes, as compared with the previous year. 
This is not a mirror of the comparative 
profits, but is due to a combination of factors 
affecting the computations of tax, one of 
which is that provision was made in 1947 
to cover part expenditure on reconditioning 
and alterations to accommodation in various 
ships. However, owing to delays the work 
was not finally completed until the following 
year, when the total expenditure was in- 
cluded in the computation of our tax liability. 


The consolidated provision for pension 
funds amounts to £455,000 and covers sums 
allocated for various schemes by companies 
in the group. The directors’ policy of build- 
ing these funds up is now nearing fulfilment. 
A great amount of thought and work has 
been concentrated on these matters and the 
allocation from this year’s accounts brings 
the total of these special payments in the 
Cunard group during the last five years to 
£1,765 ,000. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


On the assets side it will be observed that 
the value of the ships, less depreciation, has 
increased from £23,120,463 to £27,596,555, 
or approximately four and a half million 
pounds. Lower down in the table of fixed 
assets for 1948, no amount is shown against 
teade rights and goodwill, which stood a year 
ago at just over £100,000. These a 
which are brought in from the subsidiary 
companies in respect of certain of their rights 
have, of co a very decided value, but for 
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is small in relation to the total—it has been 
decided to deduct the amount of this good. 
will, etc., from the consolidated reserves. _ 


The investments standing in " 
accounts at £2,334,031 are mainly British’ 
other Government stocks held by the dif 
ferent companies in the group. ons 
reserve certificates at £5,410,000 are q form 
of investment which will be available for use 
as our liabilities for taxes fall due. Cash 
at bankers and in amounts to 
£12,786,261. It may be felt that this is g 
large amount to be kept in a liquid form, 
A substantial proportion of this figure, how. 
ever, is in the nature of passage monies 
paid in advance for which we are liable as 
trustees but which has not yet been earned 
It will, however, be absorbed in our earning, 
as it is availed of by the passengers. I can 
assure you that what is left is little enough 
for a group of the size of Cunard to 
available for the purpose of paying for new 
tonnage at present high costs, the mainten- 
ance of the fleets, and other necessary dis. 
bursements in connection with our business. 

On the liabilities side the share premium 
account has been already remarked upon in 
my notes on the Cunard balance sheet. 


The increase of £3,616,047 in reserves is 
accounted for by £2,950,709 retained in the 
business, as shown in the consolidated profit 
and loss account and by sundry receipts from 
war risk insurance, As mentioned in another 
paragraph, the amount for goodwill has been 
deducted from reserves. 


The mortgage loans—{£845,741—are 
mainly on Cunard House in Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C., and on the Cunard 
Building at 25, Broadway, New York. Un- 
secured loans from bankers, £600,000, have 
been mentioned in my notes on the Cunard 
balance sheet. The item of £5,513 attribu. 
table to minority shareholders (with a coun 
terpart item of £1,665 in the profit and loss 
account) represents small outside sharchold- 
ings in subsidiary companies, 


OPERATIONS 


_A few remarks on the operations of the 
different services in the group may be useful: 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE (THE CUNARD 
STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED) 


In the trade between the United Kingdom 
and the Mediterranean we have continued 
to work in association with the other British 
lines, with whom we have had close and 
harmonious relations for a long time. There 
is a strong demand for tonnage to meet the 
requirements of the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean although there is some ¢V¥r 
dence of slackening in certain of the 
branches of the trade. There is also i 
foreign competition. 


ATLANTIC SERVICES (CUNARD WHITE © 
STAR, LIMITED) 


In our Auantic services, the outstanding 
event of the year was the Royal visit paid 
the Queen Elizabeth at Southampton 
July 28th. A very great honour was cof- 
ferred by Their Majesties on the company 18 
undertaking this visit, when they wet 
pleased to inspect not only the ship but also 
a large number of her personnel. 

Our new passenger ship Caronia, of 
34,183 tons, was delivered to the compas} 
by John Brown and Company, Limited, on 
December 17, 1948. After making 2 
trip in the North Atlantic she has been erm 

ed on a series of dollar-earning cruise 
rom New York. i 

I made a voyage to New York im het 
the end of January and I am very glad ® 
say that I found passengers were vety fa¥- 
ourably impressed by her general ; 
and sea-going qualities. 
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ar shortage have exercised a restrictive 
on both our passenger and freight 
_ Without a sup ly of, dollars for 
yse in America and Canada, it is impossible 
for many Would-be travellers to visit those 
i Moreover, the necessity for con- 
serving the country’s dollar resources has 
curtailed dollar purchases, resulting in trade 
heing forced into other than Atlantic chan- 
nels. So long as this position continues, it 
js difficult to anticipate improvement in our 
gsibound freight business. Any increase in 
westbound cargo to the United States and 
Canada does not make up for the falling-off 
eastbound. 


For some time it had been felt that the 
scommodation in our London West End 
office in Cockspur Street, premises which 
had been in the occupation of the Cunard 
wd merger companies for nearly thirty 
years, was insufficient to deal with the volume 
of passenger business now being transacted, 
A more commodious site was obtained at 15, 
Lower Regent Street and a new office there 
has been attractively laid out, It affords 
geatly improved accommodation both for the 
staff and for the use of our clients. 


AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND SERVICES 
(PORT LINE, LIMITED) 


Mr William Donald, a deputy-chairman of 
the Cunard Company end chairman of the 
Port Line, is at the present time paying an 
extended visit to the latter’s organisation in 
Australia and New Zealand. This is the first 
opportunity that he has had of doing so 
since the termination of the war. These 
visits are of the very greatest value, as they 
mable the directors to make personal con- 
tat with the members of the organisation 
and the company’s agents and clients over the 
very wide areas embraced in the extensive 
tamifications of the business. 


The Port Ling has been pursuing a bold 
policy of new construction which is still in 
progress, so that it may keep in the forefront 
of the cargo trade with Australia and New 

id. Unfortunately, there has been no 
reduction in the cost of building the ships 
the company requires for its trade, and in- 
deed, the latest vessels must be reckoned 
among the most expensive ships of their type. 
Nevertheless, the trade requires the most 
modern and up-io-date systems of refrigera- 
ms and the company’s policy is justified by 

ts, 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN SERVICES (THOS. AND 
JNO. BROCKLEBANK, LIMITED) 


Here again, the policy of paying visits to 
ateas abroad from which the company 
its support, is being energetically pur- 
sued with commendable result,. In_ this 
tade the even flow of commerce, which is so 
vital to the efficiency and full employment of 
‘regular ship service, is still too often upset 
by alterations in policy in regard to import 
export licences and by delays over the 
announcement of national quotas. 


TONNAGE REPLACEMENT 


_ There are several references in the preced- 
Hotes and in the directors’ report to the 
ery of new ships. The Cunard group 

% 4 whole lost 40 ships during the war. As 
a Government regulations permitted, 
Prompt steps were taken to replace such 
uips and this policy has been continued in a 
Vgorous manner, until we are now almost in 
of recovery to prewar strength both in 
‘enger and cargo tonnage. ‘The cost so 
mvolved for this new shipbuilding in the 
eens £25,000,000. In addition, large sums 
ave been spent on reconditioning work, 
apart £ customary overhauls and surveys 
4 well as in the purchase of tonnage so that 
oe outlay on maintaining and renewing 
io ous ficets of the group has amounted 
wal less than £31,500,000. These figures 
Mstrate that the Cunard and asso- 


ciated companies have not shirked their res- 
ponsibilities or obligations in making this 
substantial contribution to the shipbuilding 


and ancillary trades, and to the. national 
economy as a whole. 


FACTS AND FANCIES 


Briefly summarising the operations of the 
Cunard associated companies during the year 
1948, the ships travelled over 4,000,000 miles 
im Overseas trade and carried some 2,750,000 
tons of cargo and over 300,000 passengers. 
So great a movement in the carrying trades 
of the world by only one of the British ship- 
Ping groups is a reminder how dependent are 
the people of the British Isles on overseas 
commerce. We cannot live between the 
hedges of our farms, fair and fertile though 
they be ; to attempt to do so would lead to a 
population too sparse to defend our shores. 

For 600 years, between the departure of 
the Romans and “ 1066 and all that,” these 
most delectable isles of Europe were the in- 
vaders’ paradise. A coast-line so rich in 
harbourage for ships, encircling so few acres, 
blessed with Nature’s wealth of warmth and 
rainfall, still attracts the aggressor—and so 
to suffer “ slight” on British ships and ship- 
ping trade would be to end Britain's freedom. 
T he lessons of history leave no doubt about 
it; if we ever forget our heritage and tradi- 
tion of the sea, these islands, lacking their 
shipping and shipbuilding trades, would be 
helpless and ever tempting to a modern 
aggressor, even as it was so a thousand years 
ago. King Alfred in his day may have for- 


gotten the cakes, but he never forgot the 
ships. 


In considering our prospects, such thoughts 
from the past may not be out of place, It 
iS sometimes difficult amongst the strong 
currents which sway our national life today, 
to distinguish between those which are help- 
ful to the sailing of our ships and those which 
draw us to disaster on the sirens’ rocks. 


As a family we can, if we wish and can 
afford it, pay a laundry to do our washing, 
Or we may choose to do it ourselves. Either 
Way it is a domestic matter, but anything 
which threatens our sea commerce affects as 
well our factories, farms and mines, and 
hence our standard of life and even life itself. 


May the Radar of our eyes and minds be 
wide open to preserve our seafaring destiny. 
At this moment there are dangers ahead and 
I would ask every man and woman interested 
in shipping—and who is not?—but especially 
do I ask our staffs and all those engaged in 
the great industries of building ships and all 
to whom British shipping is something more 
than an “invisible export,” to look now at 
the Radar screen of commerce and not to 
neglect its warning. 


There is writing on the screen for every 
fearless eye to see, First a word about coal 
supplies, It would appear that a situation 
has been created under the new National Coal 
Board, in which the British shipping and 
shipbuilding industries, amongst others, have 
lost the benefit of home-mined coal at world 
prices. Bunker coal in New York at 61s. 3d. 
and in London at 98s. per ton, tells its own 
tale. It is fortunate for British shipping, 
which prospers or withers according to its 
ability to sell its services over the oceans, 
that as British coal prices itself out of over- 
seas markets and bunker depots, other and 
cheaper supplies of coal and oil in fields 
abroad are being developed to take its place. 


But the loss of British coal at world prices 
for the export trade and the bunkers of ships, 
or for making the steel to build them, is not 
the only danger on the commercial screen. 
There is the continued planning by bulk- 
purchase and sale of many essential com- 
modities and merchandise, as wel! as of steel 
itself. Inevitably, British shipping costs 
and cargoes are affected by the fetters placed 
on trade by the seller or the buyer. Cargo 
movement becomes spasmodic and is the 
subject day by day of feverish news of quotas 
and restrictions as argument or propaganda 
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suits the purpose of bulk buyer or seller. 
Tt is a gamne which no one wins ahd all men 
lose. Raw argument and cold temper between 
nations is taxing the place of flowing com- 
merce between free men. British shipping, 
like Britain herself, has most to lose by injury 
to international commerce. 


And what of steel, the material of which 
all our ships are buijt; how will shipping 
fare in the building yards if steel is fated to 
follow coal and is unable to meet the 
expected competition from abroad? In 
assessing our prospects in this regard, the 
overriding thought can hardly fail to be that 
shipping is an export trade and open to all the 
winds of international competition. The next 
few years, according to informed opinion, 
will bring upon the ocean routes a new surge 
of competition from abroad. Being thus 
placed, the hanaicap to British shipping of 
excessive building costs wil} be very serious. 


GRAVITY OF BUILDING COSTS 


The gravity of building costs can be illus- 
trated by specific cases. The cost of a certain 
cargo liner of 10,500 tons D.W. built in 1925 
and still in service, was £167,000, and to 
replace that ship today is costing £625,000, of 
which £100,000 represents improved specifi- 
cation to meet competition. Similarly in 
the case of a passenger ship such as one of 
our “Queens,” the value of which for the 
purposes of the Government Insurance Act 
in the event of loss was last year £5,000,000 
to £6,000,000, today’s replacement cost 
would be in the region of £15 million. 


It might be thought that all that can be 
said on the subject of replacements and the 
provisions at present allowable for deprecia- 
tion before taxation, has already been said in 
recent times by chairmen, not only of ship- 
ping companies, but also of companies en- 
gaged in other branches of industry. In my 
view, however, too much attention cannot be 
directed to it. Depreciation is the physical 
wearing out of tonnage. It is so many tons 
of “ships,” not money, that we wear out 
each year, and the company’s capacity to 
renew its fleet depends on adequate provi- 
sion being made before a profit balance is 
struck to replace the worn out tons. 


If costs of building had remained fairly 
stable as in prewar days the statutory pro- 
vision would no doubt be sufficient for the 
purpose, but when the cost of replacing an 
old ship has become three and four times 
the original cost, it is obvious that something 
very much more than the present statutory 
allowance is required. This can only come 
from any profits the company may be able 
to make. It is easy to see that what is left 
to the owner after taxation by the state 
at 10s. in the £, may be quite insufficient to 
enable him to replace his fleet, however much 
he ploughs back into his reserves. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer by making the initial 
allowance on plant 40 per cent. instead of 
20 per cent. has done something to recognise 
these difficulties, but nevertheless there has 
been no amelioration of the general position 
over the life of the ship, and the statutory 
allewance still remains the same as in the 
past. The falsity of a profit computation 
which fails to make provision for replacing 
the worn out tons before taxing, merits 
urgent attention. 


FINALLY 


I have already expressed my thanks to the 
staffs and have referred to the vigour of the 
various companies in the group en the opera- 
tional side. 


It seems fitting that I should conclide by 
saying on behalf of the staffs how widespread 
throughout the whole organisation of our 
Cunard group of companies dre the feelings 
of pride and loyalty in service, im’ tradition of 
the sea, and in duty not only to our com- 
panies and their house flags, but also to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and to all 


the countries with which we trade. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S REVIEW 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Kemsley Newspapers Limited, will be 
held, on the 10th proximo, at Kemsf House, 
London. The chairman, Viscount Kemsley, 
in a statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1948, to be submitted to the meeting, says: 


The net profit of Kemsley Newspapers 
Limited is £826,424 compared with £822,104 
last year. We recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 7 per cent. less tax 
at 9s., which with the interim dividend of 
5 per cent. makes 12 per cent. less tax, the 
same as last year. 


We are continuing this year to respect the 
wishes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the matter of the voluntary limitation of divi- 
dends. In this connection a striking fact, 
illustrating the effect of taxation upon in- 
vestors, is that, whereas in 1937 we paid a 
dividend of 9 per cent. in respect of the year 
1936, and after deduction of income tax at 
the then ruling rate of 5s. the shareholders 
received a net dividend of 6.75 per cent., we 
are now paying 12 per cent., and after de- 
ducting tax at 9s. the shareholders receive 
less, namely, 6.6 per cent. 


‘The increased size of newspapers has pre- 
sented new problems both to newspapers and 
to advertisers. Some complain that, since the 
increase in size, advertisements occupy too 
high a proportion of the additional space. It 
has always been my view that the advertise- 
ment columns of a newspaper are by no 
means the least interesting part of the paper, 
or, indeed, the least valuable. 


The eagerness of advertisers to use 
Kemsley newspapers is a tribute not merely 
to the extent but also to the quality of our 
readership. In 1948 the pressure on space 
showed little diminution, and with the 
increase in the size of newspapers our adver- 
tising revenue has been eminently satis- 
factory. 


We are entering a period when advertising 
will be vital to manufacturers and distri- 
butors. Conditions are changing. Turnover 
and profit are gradually receding from the 
inflated wartime figures to something nearer 
normality. In these circumstances wise 
manufacturers and distributors will seek to 
maintain their position not by reducing but 
by increasing their advertising. My faith 
in advertising was never stronger than it is 
to-day. Whether conditions are good or bad, 
advertising is the surest means of resisting 
downward trends, as it is the most effective 
means of reaping the harvest in good times. 


6) THE “DAILY GRAPHIC” 


We have led the way in making it easy for 
advertisers to increase the power of their 
advertisements as active and effective selling 
instruments. The Daily Graphic published 
early in the year the first full-page advertise- 
ment to appear in any newspaper since 1939. 
The pioneer advertiser was a London store— 
Marshall and Snelgrove, Limited. Other 
firms have followed suit by displaying their 
merchandise in this same newspaper in much 
larger advertisement spaces than it has been 
possible to offer them for a long time. I am 
gratified to learn that the results of this 
advertising have exceeded expectations. 


This does not surprise me, for it reflects 
the high quality of the circulation of the 
Daily Graphic. Here, surely, is a main 
reason why advertisers who use this news- 
paper as a principal medium achieve results 
out of all proportion to the circulation. 

All our national papers are popular and 
profitable media for advertisers, and, no less, 
the columns of our provincial morning papers 
show that few advertising campaigns can be 
considered complete without their use. 
Kemsley newspaper is published at the heart 


of an important industrial centre. These 
newspapers, whose circulations have shown 
remarkable resilience, carry the local news 
into the homes of their areas. ‘They have to 
withstand the fierce competition of the 
national morning newspapers. That they are 
ab’e to do so with such success depends on 
their local flavour and strong individuality. 
Their strongly entrenched position and 
regular readership makes them most reliable 
media for national advertisers. In addition 
to national advertising, our provincial news- 
papers are invaluable to all progressive local 
retail businesses. I am satisfied, moreover 
that many local retailers have an untapped 
source of profit in the columns of their local 
newspapers. I have come to the conclusion 
that we can assist many small retailers who 
have not hitherto used the columns of their 
local newspapers to do so with great effect. 
During the current year Mr. Ewart Berry, 
who has succeeded Mr. Teasdale as adver- 
tisement director, will inaugurate an experi- 
ment with this intention. 


FREEING OF CIRCULATIONS 


While I have emphasised the importance of 
quality in advertising media, I am glad at 
the same time to be able to say that the free- 
ing of our circulations on January 3rd has 
proved to be to our great advantage. Indeed, 
our progress during the last two years has 
been most satisfactory. Taking one issue of 
each newspaper, the total weekly circulation 
of our newspapers two years ago was 
approximately 9} million. The correspond- 
ing figure to-day is approximately 10} million, 
This gratifying increase in circulation is a 
tribute to the quality of the newspapers we 
produce. Stern comments have recently 
been made on the use of sensational methods 
to seek circulation. For our part we have 
refused, and will continue to refuse, to enter 
into this sort of competition. We do not 
seek increased circulation in this manner, nor 
do we believe circulation so gained is founded 
on a solid basis of good will. 

Our desire to maintain quality was respon- 
sible for the decision, when newsprint was 
last cut in 1947, deliberately to sacrifice the 
circulation of The Sunday Times rather than 
reduce its size. It was a hard decision to 
take, for it involved reducing the weekly sale 
of the newspaper by some 50,000 copies. 
Circulation is now free, and the circulation 
of The Sunday Times has already recovered 
half the circulation it sacrificed in 1947. 

Before the war The Sunday Times Book 
Exhibition was an annual event of great im- 
portance in the literary world, and I am very 
a that it is possible to re-establish this 

xhibition in 1949. The Exhibition will be 
held at Grosvenor House from October 31st 
to November 14th. 


Our companion papers, the Daily Graphic 
and the Sunday Graphic, retain their wide 

pularity as the unique picture newspapers 
foe the home. I hope that more and more 
of those readers who at present take one 
paper without the other will realise they 
cannot do better than take both. Their 
photographic excellence was strikingly con- 
firmed during the ee by the success gained 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica competition 
for the best British news pictures of the year. 


All our other Sunday newspapers are mak- 
ing most CPCORNAEIAS: BONTME. The Sunday 
Chronicle, priated both in- and in 
Manchester, has materially increased its cir- 
culation since January 3rd. The Sunday 
Empire News, published in Manchester, now 
has a very high circulation indeed—approxi- 
matel at million, while the Sunday Mail, 
our cons Sunday new » and The 
Sunday Sun, our North-Eastern Sunday 
newspaper, have both recorded remarkable 
increases. 
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INNS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER SUCCESS ~- 


The fourteenth annual general meeting 
Inns and Company, Limited, was held = 
the 22nd instant, in London. i 


Mr Walter Wallace, chairman and joj 
managing director, in the course of hi 
speech, said: Shareholders will be pleased 
to have read from the accounts that the 
company has had another successful year’s 
wading, in eee balance of pr 
or the year is 7 as agains 
for 1947. on le 


Every department of the company’s bysi- 
ness has enjoyed an increased turnover dur. 
ing the year, Plan and machinery have been 
maintained in an efficient working condition, 
and a sum of {47,209 has been spent on new 
plant, machinery, etc., in respect of which 
the company has got good value both as to 
the plant, etc., purchased and i 
potential output capacity. 


Taxation based on the profits of the year 
as shown in the accounts amounts to the large 
sum of £80,000, which is nearly twice the net 
amount received by the shareholders as diyi- 
dends on the preference and ordinary shares 
for the year. The carry forward this year at 
£17,135 shows an increase of £9,807 over 
the preceding year. 


It is not my custom to make any forecast 
as to the future operations of the company. 
The year, however, has so far opened satis- 
factorily, and there are many indications that 
the demand on the company’s activities 
should increase. The directors are recom- 
mending a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 10 per cent. actual, less tax, making 
a total ordinary dividend of 15 per cent. for 
the financial year ended December 31, 1948. 


The report was adopted. 


FE 


THE MERCHANTS’ MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER GROWTH 


The seventy-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company will be held on the 18th 
proximo in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B., circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
year to December 31, 1948: ‘ 

Once again I have to report a substantial 
growth in our business, both in the marine 
and the fire, accident and general accounls. 
Our marine premiums in 1948 amounted 
£631,014, an increase of £170,544 over 1947, 
After meeting all charges and transferring 
£20,000 to the profit and loss account, the 
marine fund ees aememnee by Lan wo 

"826,001, or 130.9 per cent. pent 
co The fire and accident and gener 
accounts continue to make gratifying progress, 
with an increase of £22,259 to £108,027 © 
the combined premium income. The profit 
£10,901 is transferred to the profit and los 
account, These underwriting profits, a 
to the interest earned on our ives 
make our profit for the year £46,499. 
providing £21,420 for United Kingdom ts 
tion, we have a net profit of £25,079, — 
added to £25,512 brought forward 
gee gives a total of 50,591, which we catty 
orward, : ; 

The expansion in our marine premiums 
due to several factors. The See 
i continues a ee 
past year there has been an increase oe: 
all commodity values. This, coupled os 
steady increase in world trade and @ ie 
greater volume of business handled by ; 
market, has resulted in a general increase 
premiums 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


s0UND UNDERWRITING RESULTS 


‘The sixty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of this company will be held on the 18th 

imo in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
jaed statement of the chairman, the Right 
Hon. Lord Courtauld-Thomson : 

The combined premiums for the year, 
including associated companies, as shown 
below, were £15,436,597, an increase of 
{1,038,741 over those for 1947: 

Fire 


seein < dujles ots) adeeb ap nghbe £1,120,003 
BENNIE > Fnindss cosa tmdide Sgn posh &- ryan 4,549,825 
Workmen’s Compensation ...... 4,091,572 
Other Casualty  ......6.6..6eceaes 3,805,333 
ss snansshhaasdecnhitenenell 631,014 
BI cases) viens --)vipeKs + pr FS Osh 1,238,850 


The corporation’s underwriting profit, at 
(467,643, is the largest for some years. Our 
total trading profit, including interest and 
rents, amounted to £908,000, and our net 

t, after taxation of £498,000, amounted 
wo £410,000. 

Our associated Life Office, the Clerical, 
Medical and General Life Assurance Society, 
has again done well. Its new business, at 
{4,679,188, is £222,265 higher than that pro- 
duced in 1947, itself a record year. The Life 
Assurance Fund has increased by £835,562 
wo £17,810,399, and its total funds to 
£19,730,746. :; 

The improvement shown in recent years 
inthe results of our marine subsidiary, The 
Merchants’ Marine Insurance Company, 
Limited, conunued in 1948. The net marine 
premiums showed a further growth of 
£170,544 to £631,014, and the Marine Fund, 
atthe end of the year, amounted to £826,001. 


INCREASED INVESTMENTS 


The corporation’s total investments (in- 

ing property and associated offices) at 
£17,819,962, are £1,802,549 higher than a 
year ago, and stand in our books at less than 
Ps aggregate market value at December 31, 


It is proposed to transfer the sum of 
£250,000 from profit and loss account to 
general reserve, which will then, with the 
share premium account, total £2,750,000. 
Further recommendations are made for the 

from profit and loss accounts of 
£100,000 to contingencies account and 
£100,000 to staff pension account and for the 
paren of a final dividend of 2s. a share, 
income tax, costing £84,650 net. With 
the interim dividend of Is, 6d. a share, less 
income tax paid in November last, the 
dividend distribution for the year would 
amount t0 {148,137 net. A balance would 
then be left of £504,521, which the directors 
tecommend should be carried forward. 


VALUE OF BRITISH INSURANCE 


The reputation of British insurance is a 
Soe asset for this country in its success- 
Struggle towards restoring its economy. 
Overseas, it contributes to Britain’s effort 
Mt only iis insurance service but also its 
Prestige, built up on the care, skill and 
iMegrity of individual enterprise over the 
yeats.. Your company, I am glad to say, con- 
Unues to play no small part in the overall 
Contribution of insurance. 
As to one aspect of it, the dollar-earning 
ve of this country, the vital importance 
which has just been re-emphasised by the 
of the Exchequer and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of rade, you will be 
Std to know that The Employers and 
} associate have made available to the 
Y since 1940 dollar remittances 
-— to over $18 million. We shall 
every effort in the face of many diffi- 
+ t0 continue these very necessary con- 


Our mus t© the well-being of the trade of 
country, 





THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE. SOCIETY, 
LIMITED 


INCOME, £14,100,000 
TOTAL ASSETS, £82,500,000 


The eighty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Royal London Mutual Insurance 
Society, Limited, was held, on the 26th 
instant, at Winchester House, London, E.C. 


_ Mr J. kK. Wiseman, F.C.1.1., chairman and 
joint managing director, who presided, said: 

I would like to make some allusion to pro- 
posals which have recently been made to 
nationalise the industrial life assurance busi- 
ness. One of the main criticisms of the 
business appears to be that in the past “ the 
hard-won savings of working people have 
been invested as the industrial assurance 
companies thought fit.” But it has been the 
duty of those responsible for investing the 
funds to do so in the most advantageous 
manner, and this freedom to invest the funds 
on a broad basis in the most profitable way 
has resulted in great benefits to the policy- 
holders. 


An important feature of industrial life 
assurance business as it is now carried on is 
the sharing of profits amongst the policy- 
holders. If, as is implied in the proposals 
referred to, the investment of funds were to 
be controlled, then profits from this source 
would almost certainly be reduced, to the 
detriment of the policyholders. 


The customary valuation of the society’s 
investments made at the end of the year 
shows that the market value of Stock Ex- 
change securities is substantially in excess 
of the book values, and the imvestment re- 
serve funds remain intact. 


The total income for the year amounted 
to £14,139,000, an increase of £721,000 over 
the previous year. 


The combined premium income amounted 
to £11,198,000, an increase of £579,000 over 
the previous year. 


The total claims and surrenders paid dur- 
ing the year amounted to £5,424,000. 


The premium income in the ordinary 
branch (including consideration for annuities 
granted) amounted to £3,199,000, an increase 
of £178,000 over the previous year. 


During 1948 new policies for a sum assured 
of £8,447,000 were issued. 

In the industria! branch the premium 
income for the year amounted to £7,998,000, 
an increase of £401,000 over the previous 
year. 

The amount added to the fund during the 
year was £3,593,000, which includes 
£2,006,000 interest on investments. This 
addition to the fund is money put aside as 
a provision for future payments to policy- 
holders. Adding this item to the actual dis- 
bursements to policyholders during the year 
the total is £7,134,000. 

The Industrial Assurance and Friendly 
Societies Act, 1948, received the Royal Assent 
on June 30th last. 

The termination of the offices’ power to 
issue funeral expense policies is a logical 
sequel to the introduction of a death grant 
under the National Insurance Act, and is no 
more than a step farther on the lines along 
which the industrial assurance business has 
been developing for the last 25 years. 

The premiums received on the fire and 
accident and general insurance business 
amounted to £407,000, an increase of £30,000 
over the previous year, but as the whole of 
this business has been reinsured, it does not 
appear in the accounts. 

The balance sheet shows that the assets 
total £82,590,000, an increase of £5,158,000 
over the previous year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopied. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
PROCESSES 


The annual meeting of this company was 
held on the 27th instant at Toronto. 

Mr Robert C. Stan'ey, the chairman, in 
the course of his address said: The company, 
together with some 20 active subsidiary com- 
panies, conducts its operations mainly in 
Canada, Great Britain and the United States. 
It is the largest producer of nickel in the 
world, the leading producer of platinum and 
palladium and is fifth among the world’s 
copper. producers. 





INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Production in our plants in Great Britain 
showed a progressive increase during 1948. 
An additional nickel salts department was 
brought into production in September at our 
Clydach, Wales, refinery. Work is now pro- 
ceeding with a view to further increasing 
the thermal efficiency of the Mond nickel re- 
fining process. At our Wiggin rolling mill 
plant in Birmingham, Engiand, and our 
Zenith extrusion plant in Glasgow, Scotland, 
output and sales reached high figures. Nickel 
coin blanks, nickel anodes, Monel and the 
Ds rg alloys figured prominently in their 
sales. 

Production of platinum metals and gold 
at our precious metals refinery at Acton, 
England, was at an all-time high in 1948. 
Our electric furnace manufacturing company, 
Birlec Limited, at Birmingham, England, had 
a good year. 

An exceptionally high peace-time demand 
for nickel, the company’s principal metal, 
continued throughout the year. Our world 
sales of nickel in all forms in 1948 were 
240,098,274 pounds, compared with 
205,278,868 pounds in the year 1947. Over 
90 per cent. of this total was consumed in 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada. Consumption outside these three 
countries was Only a small fraction of pre- 
war volume. 

Wartime demands placed a heavy drain 
on the ore reserves of most metal producers. 
In the case of nickel the necessity of mining 
underground ores of considerably lower 
grade than in the prewar years resulted in 
an upward trend in costs. This trend was 
further accentuated by the increased costs 
of supplies, services and labour. In spite 
of the many plant and process changes in- 
troduced to effect economies an upward re- 
vision in the price of nickel became 
necessary. 

Effective July 22, 1948, the contract price 
for electrolytic nickel from the Port Col- 
borne refinery was increased in the United 
States to 40 cents a pound, the price which 
prevailed prior to 1921. This includes 1} 
cent a pound United States import duty. 
At the same time the United Kingdom 
price was increased to {£224 per long 
ton. 


THE NIMONIC ALLOYS 


High-temperature materials furnish an 
outlet for nickel in the aircraft industry. The 
gas turbine industry in Great Britain ‘has 
been very active durimg the year and 
progress has been made with several new 
developments in which the Nimonic alloys, 
produced in our Wiggin plant, have been 
prominent. Nimonic 80 and 80A still 
remain the standard accepted alloys for the 
rotor blades of all turbo-jet and turbo-prep 
aircraft engines in present production. In- 
creasing quantities of the Nimonic alloys 
are being employed for the turbine blades, 
combustion chamber components and other 
vital parts of these engines. 

Great improvements have been made in 
our processes. In every particular we are 


well prepared to meet future demands of the 
world nickel markets. 


The report was adopted, 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINS, 
LIMITED 


EXCELLENT RESULTS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Davis and Timmins, Limited, was held, on 
the 25th instant, in London. 

Mr A. F. J. Wright, A.M-Inst.C.E., pre- 
sided in the absence through illness of the 
chairman and joint managing director, Mr 
F Le Neve Foster, and read the latter’s 
speech, of which the following is an extract: 


Today marks our fiftieth year as a public 
company, and looking back through the years 
I feel we can be justly proud of the achieve- 
ments and progress made through this half- 
century. The foundations of the business 
were laid with foresight, courage and hard 
work, and we who have been privileged to 
follow on in the service of the company have 
endeavoured, by planning ahead, _ to 
strengthen and develop the structure by 
keeping abreast of modern developments and 
anticipating as far as possible the ever- 
changing tides of trade. During this fifty 
years the company has consistently paid its 
preference dividend and also a reasonable 
dividend on its ordinary shares in every year, 
with one exception, the crisis year of 1932. 
Few public companies can excel this record. 


The trading profit for the year amounts to 
the very satisfactory figure of £216,962, com- 
pared with £187,130 tor 1947, while the net 
profit, after making provision for taxation and 
considerably increased allocations for depre- 
ciation and deferred repairs, amounts to 
£60,082, as against £59,742. The excellent 
results are attributable to the fact that for the 
greater part of the year we were able to 
Operate our plant at full pressure and with a 
high degree of efficiency. The directors re- 
commend a final dividend of 30 per cent., 
which includes 10 per cent. bonus, making a 
total distribution of 40 per cent. for the year, 
the same as last year. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The consolidated balance sheet is in a 
slightly different form from previous years in 
order to comply with the Act. We have taken 
the opportunity in rearranging the reserves, 
of writing off the balance of the figure which 
has hitherto been attributed to goodwill. It 
is noteworthy that, in spite of this, reserves 
of various kinds are shown to total a sum of 
£424,829, which added to the issued ordinary 
share capital of £112,500 gives a total of 
£537,329, attributable in net tangible assets 
to the 450,000 issued ordinary shares of 5s, 
each. This approximately equals 24s. per 
5s. ordinary shares. 


When it is further remembered that the 
actual value of our assets considerably exceeds 
the book values in the balance sheet, the 
disparity between the nominal capital and 
actual value of the capital employed in the 
business becomes even greater. It is neces- 
sary to reiterate these points in order to avoid 
misconceptions arising as to our profit ratio, 
which in fact is very modest. 


THE OUTLOOK 


While I do not wish to be imistic as 
to the future, it is already clear that we cannot 
expect the exceptionally favourable results of 
the past year to be maintained in the current 
year. Business in our trade is now running 
at a definitely lower level than a year ago, 
and has now become highly competitive. 
There is no doubt that several sections of the 
trades in which we are interested are heavily 
over-stocked, and it will be some time before 
this runs off. To us the change came rather 
suddenly, and it has been necessary to revise 
budgets and programmes and take various 
other steps to meet it. 

The accounts before you represent a pasi- 
tion of great strength with large liquid 
resources. 

The report was adopted. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
General Refractories Limited was held, on 
25th instant, at Sheffield, Sir Ronald W. 
Matthews (chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts: Last year I laid parti- 
cular emphasis on the heavy demand for 
refractory products of all kinds. Not only 
did the group achieve a record turnover in 
1948 but the group trading profit, amounting 
to £487,337, was also considerably in excess 
of anything previously achieved by the orga- 
nisation, All subsidiaries contributed their 
share in this magnificent achievement, and 
I would make special reference to our foreign 
subsidiary, During the war this branch was 
under enemy control and when we took over 
again we were confronted with substantial 
war damage to the works. This is now a 
modern unit under admirable management 
and showing very satisfactory results. 


I informed you last year that we had ac- 
quired the well-known firm of Herbert Alex- 
ander and Company, Limited, Leeds. This 
company, which specialises in the manufac- 
ture of plant and machinery for the refrac- 
tory and allied industries, has had a success~ 
ful trading year. We are in process of in- 
creasing the capacity of this works by in- 
stalling the necessary modern plant and 
machinery and I am sure this investment will 

rove a useful asset with its capacity 
or developing new types of machinery and 
ensuring a good maintenance service for the 
group. 


GROUP PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


_ The group profit for the year, after provid- 
ing for interest, depreciation and taxation, 
amounts to £167,113, to which has to be 
added £15,911, the net provision for taxation 
in past years no longer required, making a 
total of £183,024. Of this sum £6,658 was 
attributable to shares held outside the group 
and £42,396 retained by subsidiary com- 
panies. The balance of £133,970 is the pro- 
portion of the group profits dealt with in the 
accounts of the parent company. There has 
to be added to this sum the amount brought 
forward, £66,892, aggregating £200,862. 
From this has to be deducted the transfer 
to general reserve £75,000, leaving available 
£125,862, out of which your directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of 124% 
(less income-tax at 9s. in the pound), leaving 
a balance to be carried forward of £81,175, 
as compared with £66,892 brought in. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In these uncertain times it is not my in- 
tention, despite the 1948 results, to make 
any forecast about the future. The business 
we have on hand is substantial, but against 
this, while the Government seem to have a 
decided icy with regard to limitation of 
dividends, there does not appear to be the 
same amount of decision with reference to 
wages. 

The new sand-washing plant at Chelford 
is now in commission and provides a washed 
and graded sand of the highest quality, which 
has found a ready market in the foundry in- 
dustries. 

The new research and technical laboratory 
at Worksop is now completed and, apart from 
the many benefits which will accrue to the 
company, we look forward to an even closer 
co-operation with the industries we serve 
through the additional service we are now 
in a position to offer them, 

The other schemes at Worksop, Bawtry, 
Hirwaun and other works are proceeding as 
well as circumstances will permit, although 
not always as fast as we could desire. 

The report was adopted. 
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L. HARRIS, LIMITED | 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR 
“HARELLA” 


The second annual general Meeting 
L. Harris, Limited, oa held, on the bee 
instant, in London, Mr Lewis Harris (chair. 
ee director) presiding. 

e following is an extract from : 
ae claceianhd eaiemannes the chal 

e results for the year under rey 
have been exceedingly satisfactory and fully 
justify the optimism which I ex in 
my statement to you last year, 
of the company, after providing for all 
expenses for 1948, amounted to £85,211, a5 
compared with £96,486 for the previous ]8 
months. From this it can be seen that your 
care? has made considerable in 
1948, which is due to the substantial increase 
in turnover. 

During the period under review 
has been rationed. Despite this we have 
never been able to satisfy the demand for 
“Harella” coats, suits and skirts and 
“Berkely” children’s clothing. Since the 
de-rationing of clothing the demand has sub. 
stantially increased and is undoubtedly due 
to the public’s appreciation of the 
and value of the merchandise which we pro- 
duce. The trade names of “ Harella” and 
“ Berkely ” are now established in the public’s 
confidence. 

Our order books, both for the home and 
export trade, are full for many months ahead, 
and plans have been made to enable us to 
increase our production and satisfy the grow- 
ing demand, which as yet we have been 
unable to fulfil. I am confident that this 
company has a very bright future and that, 
save for unforeseen circumstances, we will 
equally maintain our position this year. 

The report was adopted, and a final divi- 
dend of 20 per cent., making 30 per cent. 
for the year, was approved. 


J. BERRY AND SONS, LIMITED 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The twelfth ordimary general meeting of J. 
Berry and Sons, Limited was held in London 
on the 28th instant, Mr Leslie Berry {the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cit- 
culated speech: The year 1948 has shown 
further marked progress. We have again had 
a very successful year, showing an increase 
in our net profits of nearly £10,000, making 
a total of £45,396. This amount represents 
an earning figure of over 75 per cent. om 
the company’s issued capital. I think you 
will agree that the results are very gratifying. 


Your directors feel justified in recommend- 
ing a final dividend of 22} per cent, less 
tax, making 37} per cent., less tax, for the 
year, as against 35 per cent. for the previous 
year. We do not consider this increase ul 
reasonable in view of the companys Vey 
strong financial position and trading 
and taking into account the wage increase 
that have occurred during the year 

The balance-sheet has again beta 
strengthened a further allocation to Te 
serve of £7,500, as against £5,000 im the 
previous year, bringing the general reserve © 
£17,500. The carry-forward of undistr 
profits likewise shows an increase and now 
stands at £6,689. Full provision has bee 
made for taxation on the profits for the yea 
and for the dividend now f f 
The company can be regarded as being in # 
very sound position. Our output for the y' 
again increased, and we were not to 
satisfy fully the demands for our products. 

The results so far this year have been eve) 
better than for the corres oes 
last year, and we are doing all we @8 
meet the demand, 

The report was adopted, 
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LEWIS'S INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
LORD WOOLTON’S SPEECH 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Lewis’s Investment Trust Limited, was 
peld, on the 27th instant, at Liverpool. The 
Rr. Hon. Lord Woolton, P.C., CH, D.L., 
LLD., chairman and senior managing 
director, in the course of his speech said: — 


In the profit and loss account of the Trust 
the net profit for the period is £333,852. 

this amount we have set aside to various 
geserves £118,786, as against £112,450 ast 

, and subject to our recommendations 
Var adopted we shall pay out in preference 
and ordinary dividends £198,234. This 
means that after allowing for the increased 
amount carried forward to next year’s 
gecounts we shall have retained in the busi- 
ness £135,618, or slightly more than 40 per 
ent, of the net amount available to us 
after tax. 


PROFITS PLOUGHED BACK 


For the group as a whole, our practice 
js even more prudent, in that the above 
ions are almost exactly reversed. The 

are that our total net profit for the 
whole group after tax and after making all 
adjustments for inter-group dividends and 
for dividends which are not applicable to 
the year under review, was £1,046,973. Of 
this total the amount of profit retained in the 
businesses in various forms was £605,189. 
or just under 58 per cent., the balance of 
£441,784, or 42 per cent. represents the net 
dwidends which we paid outside the group. 
As the corresponding figures for last year 
were substantially the same, this means that 
in the last two years alone we have retained 
over £1,200,000 of profit within the group. 


This custom of ploughing back profits 
year after year, to consolidate our position 
as we grow and to finance out of our own 
resources further development as the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, clearly leads in time 
to a wide difference between the nominal 
issued capital of the business and the capital 
which is actually employed. The total net 
dividends which we shall pay outside the 
group this year is no more than 4 per cent. 
on our real capital and by any standard of 
measurement that cannot be regarded as 
aM excessive return. 


FEATURES OF PAST YEAR 


_ What has been the experience of our trad- 
ing companies in producing these satisfactory 
tesults ? During the year supplies in general 
easier, but there was some slackening 
of demand and also evidence of consumer 
Tesistance to the high level of retail prices. 
It became obvious that rationing by the purse 
Was more effective than coupons or any other 
artificial system and not before its time the 
clumsy apparatus of clothes rationing 

Was at last recognised to be superfluous. 


Our sales during the year have increased 
Substantially, but the tendency in recent 
yeats for expenses to rise and for the per- 
Centage gross profit realised to fall continued 
8 that in the result our trading profit before 
laxation and depreciation for the group as 
a whole was largely the same as» last : 
It must be remembered, however, that 

eo have been chiefly brought about 

“the goodwill which we have built up 
Over a great number of years and by the 

se number of transactions we handle 
= It may interest you to know that 
fom the proceeds of each transaction the 
erage net amount left to us for distribution 
Giftvstends and to build up our ; peaerves 
was | rT, whole 
mder 214. ‘or the group as a le, j 





ABOLITION OF SOME CONTROLS 


During the year we have heard much about 
bonfires of controls. In so far as these have 
affected productive industry, it has been 
stimulating to note the effect on retail prices 
which this relaxation has brought about. For 
years now we have heard it solemnly main- 
tained that all the processes of production 
and distribution must be rigidly controlled 
at every stage on the grounds that in the 
absence of those controls prices would soar. 
I, on the other hand, have consistently 
argued that the point had long since been 
reached where if producers and distributors 
were given freedom to operate the effect of 
economic forces would bring about, not a 
catastrophic rise, but a fall in prices. In 
the last resort such differences of opinion 
can only be settled by what in fact does 
happen in practice, and the removal of con- 
trols during the past year has given us the 
opportunity of applying that, test. 

Controls operate in a number of different 
ways. For example, in furniture one par- 
ticular series of designs qualified for the 
utility range and was accordingly free of 
purchase tax, but any attempt to provide a 
different design and better materials pro- 
duced a result which was put in the non- 
utility category, and as such was subject to 
purchase tax. at the rate of 664. per cent. 
As soon as manufacturers were allowed 
freedom of design and some concession was 
granted in the use of materials it was possible 
to find a way of introducing into the utility 
range more popular designs and _ better 
materials, and so to sell the product free of 
purchase tax. The resulting drop in price 
was almost fantastic, and of this the out- 
standing example is an uncut moquette three- 
piece suite, which twelve months ago we 
were obliged to sell at £170. With the co- 
operation of our suppliers we can now sell 
the same suite in a better design at 
£69 19s. 6d, 

In addition, freedom of design encouraged 
competition between manufacturers, and this 
in itself had its effect on prices. As examples 
of this, there can be quoted a 3-feet oak 
veneered bedstead selling last year at 
£10 16s. 8d., and a kitchen cabinet selling 
at {£14 Is. These we can now sell at 
£6 6s. 8d. and £11 19s. 6d. respectively, In 
another direction the system of quotas and 
allocations allowed producers to manufac- 
ture up to certain given limits. As soon 
as quotas were removed, the effect of com- 
petition, but more especially the opportunity 
which the larger producers were then given 
of planning production on a more efficient 
scale, brought down prices in spectacular 
fashion. As an illustration of this, an electric 
iron could be quoted which we now sell at 
13s. lid., «s against £1 7s. 6d. before quotas 
were removed. Another example of the same 
kind is a seven-piece coloured glass fruit 
set, now selling at 3s. 3d., as against 8s. 6d. 

A third type of price control, of which 
we are glad to see the last, in many trades 
was the officially approved “cost-plus* 
system for producers. When this was 
abolished the consequent revival of the com- 
petitive spirit, together with the natural 
desire of suppliers to secure a share of our 
business shas enabled us, for example, to sell 
a drop-front perambulator at £9 19s. 6d., 

ainst £12. 

re e ere examples, however, about the 
effect of competition on price probably come 
from the aluminium trade, where the result 
of supply catching up with demand has 
brought prices tumbling down. A six-cup 
aluminium teapot now sells at 3s. 6d., against 
7s. 6d., and a four-pint kettle at 3s, 6d., as 
against 5s. 

You will agree that these examples repre- 
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sent a real contribution to the problem of 
reducing the cost of living, the result of 
producers and distributors carrying on their 
own business in the way they have been long 
accustomed and according to the ordinary 
principles of free enterprise. 


POSITION OF BLANKETS 


As an example of the opposite tendency, 
let me give you the recent history of blankets. 
During the war blankets were in very short 
supply, and as a means of easing the situation 
an elaborate organisation was set up by which 
blankets had to travel along the orthodox 
tramlines from manufacturer to wholesaler 
and from wholesaler to retailer. A price 
control system to match was also created. 
Such arrangements may have been desirable 
and necessary at that time, but unfortunately 
they have been perpetuated in the existing 
form of control long after the conditions 
which may have justified them have dis- 
appeared. 

For instance, although we are now per- 
mitted to buy direct from manufacturers, we 
are still officially compelled to pay for the 
same product 74 per cent. more than the 
wholesaler, although we are able to buy in 
far larger quantities than most wholesale 
concerns. The retail price at which we are 
permitted to sell is stamped on the blanket 
itself, and precisely the same blanket which, 
if it reaches the retailer through a wholesale 
source, may be sold, for example, at 68s. 3d., 
may be sold by us, because we purchase 
direct from the manufacturer, at 62s. Sd. 

What possible justification can there be 
for these price differentials which are sanc- 
tioned by all the official machinery of Price 
Control? If a manufacturer can produce 
blankets to sell at a given price to a whole- 
saler, how can it cost 7} per cent..more.to 
sell the same biankets direct to a large retail 
concern ? And why should the retail cus- 
tomer be forced to pay a 10 per cent. increase 
in price if the retailer from whom she buys 
happens to have obtained his supplies through 
a wholesaler? It is no wonder that a pair 
of blankets which we used to sell before the 
war at 29s. 6d. now sells for over £4. 


HOPE OF FURTHER FREEDOM 


I hope that during the coming year we 
shall see the end of many more controls 
which have long since outlived their useful- 
ness, and I have no doubt at all that if 
we were given freedom to operate we should 
make an even more effective contribution 
than we have made during the past year to 
a lowering of retail prices. It has always 
been a fundamental objective of this business 
to bring within the reach of modest incomes 
articles which previously have been regarded 
as luxuries. 

On the same principle it was Lewis’s who 
after the end of the first world war, a 
without any help at all from bureaucracy or 
a paternal Government, took the lead in 
bringing down the then high level of retail 
prices. We are satisfied that we could do 
the same again if we were given the oppor- 
tunity to merchandise our goods and were 
guided only by our commercial skill and 
experience instead of by statutory instru- 
ments. 

The report was adopted. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND 
LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
PREMIUMS EXCEED £20,000,000 
In a statement circulated with the 113th 


annual report and accounts of The Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 


pany, Limited, the Chairman, Col. A. C. 
Tod, C.B.E., T.D., D.L., said that, for the 
first time in the’ Company’s history, Fire, 
Accident and Marine premiums ex- 


ceeded £20,000,000. This was over £700,000 
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higher than the 1947 adjusted figure, and 
was more than twice the corresponding 
figure for 1938. 

Underwriting profit was £974,110. 

Expense rato (apart from Agency Com- 
mission and Taxation) was 16.4 per cent. 

New Life sums assured at £5,084,000, 
were the largest recorded by the Company. 
As a result of the Quinquennial Valuation, 
a Reversionary Bonus of 30s. per cent. per 
annum was declared on Participating busi- 
ness. The Interim Bonus for claims during 
1949 had been raised to the same figure. 

Fire premiums were £8,515,450; Accident 
premiums advanced to £9,934,460; Marine 
premiums were higher at £1,578,000. 

The Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 13s. 6d., making 27s. per Share, less 
tax, for 1948. 





PLATERS AND STAMPERS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT AND SALES 


The annual general meeting of Platers 
and Stampers, Limited, was held on the 
26th instant, in London, Mr Arthur Keating, 
the chairman, presiding. The following is 
an extract from the review of the company’s 
activities, contained in the report of the 
directors: 

The company manufactures a wide range 
of smaller houseware articles, particularly in 
the kitchen field. These include pressure 
cookers, hollow-ground cutlery, kitchen tools, 
strainers, sifters, egg beaters, tin openers, 


baking tinware, bathroom fittings and other 
specialities. Some of the trade names under 
which these products are known are “ Pres- 
tige,” “ Sky-line,” “Ovenex” and “Colly.” 

The “ Prestige ” ranges of pressure cookers 
and hollow-ground cutlery are nationally 
advertised, and it is interesting to note that 
in these categories your company made its 
greatest progress during the year. In the 
latter part of 1947 the company introduced 
for the first time “ Prestige ” pressure cookers 
and hollow-ground cutlery. These lines have 
been exceptionally well received by the public 
and by the trade, with the result that they 
now account for a substantial part of your 
company’s sales. The directors believe that 
the number of “ Prestige” pressure cookers 
in use in Great Britain exceeds the aggregate 
of all other makes combined. 

The company’s current assets are shown at 
£735,547, as against £462,202 for the previous 
year. The bulk of this increase of £273,345 
represents an increase in the company’s cash 
resources. Stocks and book debts also show 
increases due to the increased business 
activity during 1948. 


EXPECTATIONS JUSTIFIED 


The trading operations of 1948 have justi- 
fied the expectations with which the year 
began. Output of the factories was greater 
than in any previous year, and the sales 
effected were a record in the history of the 
company. Sales—both home and export— 
have developed satisfactorily despite the 
closing of certain foreign markets through 
import restrictions. 

The combined profit for the year subject 
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to taxation amounted to £215.65 
pared with: £160,457 for logy The, 
requirements of £108,806 leave a combined 
net profit after taxation of £106,848 
against £76,767 in 1947. To this sum te 
profit brought forward from 1947 and taxa. 
tion over-reserved in that year have to be 
added ; the a retained by the subsidiary 
has to be deducted. The result is a net 
a ee tat Re a ten by Platers and 
tampers, Limited, 344,976, as 
with £229,365 in 1947, oe 


An interim dividend of 12 r 
tax which was paid on Bae 20, ‘ae 
absorbed £17,785. The directors rec 
the payment of a final dividend of 22) per 
cent., less imcome-tax, making a total of 
35 per cent. for the year. 


The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: The manufacture of pressure cookers 
in this country is, if I may say so, a very 
ne example of the new i 

reciprocity which is now pervadi Anglo. 
American economic relations. The cult of 
pressure-cooking is making rapid 
in Britain today—as it has made in the 
United States over a period of years—and 
that has been made possible largely by the 
fact that technical knowledge and _ highly. 
developed and successful patents and pro- 
cesses have been placed by the American 
manufacturers at the disposal of the British 
company to enable them to manufacture not 
merely for the purposes of the home market 
but also for competition with the Americay 
manufacturers in the markets of the world 
—even in the dollar markets. 

The report was adopted. 





NOTICES 


CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 


Applications are invited for the position of Professor of Economics. 
The salary is at the rate of £1,225 per annum (New Zealand currency). 

The appointee will be expected to take up his duties on February Ist, 
1950, or as soon thereafter as possible. An allowance is made for 
travelling expenses, 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications is June 22nd, 1949. 





ih ee ENGINEER required to take charge of pro- 
gramming in a Process Engineering Company, acting as Personal 
Assistant to the Managing Director. The post involves co-ordination 
of Design and Manufacturing Sections of the Concern. Applicants 
should be fully qualified engineers with University training and subse- 
quent practical experience both in manufacture and in administration. 
The post has prospects and considerable immediate interest.—Box 119. 


\ ANAGING DIRECTOR important group of companies shortly pro- 

ceeding Japan will consider undertaking any confidential assign- 
ment. Will also consider joint collaboration in first-class propositions. 
Principals or their solicitors only.—Box 118. 





UNIVERSITY OF WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Commerce. Salary Scale 
is £550 x £25-£800, plus temporary cost of oe allowance, which at 
present is £75 per annum in the case of a married man and £46 16s. Od. 
in the case of a single officer. Qualifications should include a good 
degree in Commerce or Economics: a knowledge of Accounting would 
be desirable and business and teaching experience will be a strong 
recommendation. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon uare, London, W.C.1. Closing date 
for the receipt of applications is June 10th, 1949. 





h INISTRY OF EDUCATION.—H.M. Inspectors—Apflications are 
invited from men and women for posts as H.M. Inspector under 
the Ministry of Education. Candidates who should preferably be under 
50 on December 31st, 1949, should possess good educational qualifications 
and experience in Adult Education. Applications will be specially wel- 
comed from candidates who have qualifications in Economics, Philosophy 
and Pipe lom 
The posts which are permanent and pensionable carry a salary scale 
for the London area of: — 
£900 x £30—£1,050 x £85—£1,225 x £50—£1,370 (man) 
£800 x £30—£1,100 x £35—£1,200 (woman) 
The salaries of Inspectors working outside the London area are less 
by £40 at each point of the scale. 
In special cases successful candidates may be appointed at a commenc- 
ing salary above the minimum. 
urther particulars. together with the application form may be 
obtained on application in writing to THe Secretary, Ministr of 
Education (Inspectors’ Section), Curzon Street House, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. The closing date for applications will be July 3lst, 1949. 


es ee nn 


At Hoover Limited a vacancy occurs for an Education and Training 
Officer, This appointment, for which a commencing salary of up 
to £900 p.a. will be 








paid, requires a man of engineering degree or 


similar qualification, with industrial experience in the training of 
supervisory, technical, clerical, apprentice and operative staffs. First- 
class premises and equipment are established, work shops, library and 
lecture rooms.—Write, giving details of education, experience and age, 
to the Employment 


‘er, Hoover Ltd., Perivale, Greenford. Middlesex. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY DELEGACY FOR EXTRA 
MURAL STUDIES 


1. Tutorial Classes Committee.—Applications invited for the post of 
full-time tutor resident in Brighton, full-time tutor resident in 
and organising tutor in Lincoln. For the Brighton post tutors 
have special qualifications in two of the following subjects: Political 
Theory and Institutions, Economics, Sociology; for the Kent post in 
Psychology, with Sociology or Philosophy as subsidiary subjects; for 
the Lincoln post in Economics, with Economic History or Political 
Institutions. In the case of the Lincoln post organising ability and 
understanding of rural problems will also be an advantage. 

2. University Extensions Lectures Committee.—Applications are 
invited for the following posts: 

Two full-time Extension Lecturers. Applicants should have special 
qualifications in either (a) Natural Science (particularly Biology), or 
(b) Political Institutions and Public and Social Administration, or 
(c) Modern European History and International Relations. Lecturers 
may be required to take courses in any part of the Oxford extra 
mural area. 

Salary for all the above posts £450 to £700, according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Particulars and forms of applications can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Oxford University Delegaey for Extra-Mural Studies, Ra 
House, Wellington Square, Oxford, to whom they must be re 
within fourteen days of the appearance of this advertisement.  Appli- 
cants should state for which of the above appointments they wish to 
be considered. 

YOST ACCOUNTANT required. Experience of Standard costs essen- 

tial and of the Punched Card System an advantage, in either the 
electric cable, rubber or clothing industry.—Application should be 
submitted in writing, with full details, in confidence, to Mr. D. Franken- 
burg, Greengate and Irwell Rubber Co., Ltd., Greengate Works, 
Manchester, 3. 


CCOUNTANT SECRETARY. We require an Accountant Secretary, 

preferably a Chartered Accountant with a university degree, who has 
some experience in a Department or Multiple Store Public Company. 
We will pay up to £1,000 p.a. plus participation in profit sharing 
pension scheme for a man of integrity, intelligence and initiative, Apply 
by letter, stating full particulars, to the Managing Director, Henry’ 
Stores, Ltd., Market Street, Manchester. 


~ CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 


Applications are invited for the position of Senior Lecturer in Political 
Science. Salary is at the rate of £775-£850 per annum (New 
currency). An allowance is made for travelling expenses. 8 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The ¢ 
date for the receipt of applications is June 22nd. 1949. 





























Postal 


Tuition for B.Sc.E ON. 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a vajuable qualification lor statistical cesearc 
and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative posts un 
Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all, without University residence. ¥4 
may prepare for the three examinations at home under the experienced guidance of Wobey 
Hall (est. 1894): moderate fees payable by instalments, if desired. 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Investment Statistics 


«Company. Notes ;, 


stewarts and Lioyds.—Net profit of 
Stewarts and Lloyds after taxation increased 
from £1,895,662 to £2,398,951 _in the year 
to December 31, 1948. The dividend on the 
deferred stock is unchanged at 12} per cent. 
After crediting £500,000 (same) for taxa- 
tion reserves no longer required and £720,444 
for surplus on sale of wagons, 
1,500,000 (£500,000) is placed to obso- 
and £1,250,000 (£735,000) to 
al reserve. No allocation is made to 
stock reserve (£495,000) and carry forward 
jg increased by £133,416 (-- £70,317). The 
directors point out that £8,000,000 has been 
spent on fixed capital projects in the United 
Kingdom and £1,000,000 overseas for similar 
purposes since the end of the war. 


United Molasses —Consolidated net trading 
profit of United Molasses for 1948, including 
an unstated amount of profit from previous 

, amounted to £748,448 (£710,631). 

se figures were struck after providing 
{410,827 (£190,200) for depreciation ; in 
1948, £151,100 (equivalent to 26} per cent) 
was written off a new vessel, The dividend 
of 274 per cent was the same as for 1947. In 
addition, 2} per cent tax free distribution 
from capital reserves (same). 


Godfrey Phillips.—Consolidated net profit 
after taxation of Godfrey Phillips increased 
from £267,609 (after placing to reserve the 
abnormal budget profit) to £594,538. A total 
dividend of 15 per cent is recommended for 
1948 (same). 


Spillers.-The consolidated trading sur- 
plus of Spillers increased from £1,485,000 to 
41,724,000 in the year to January 31, 1949, 
After crediting income from subsidiaries and 
other investments and maceting. all, charges, a 
net balance of £565,000 (£493,000) has been 
carried to the appropriation account. A divi- 
dend of 17} per cent is to be paid on the 
deferred ordinary stock compared with 15 
per cent dividend and 2} per cent cash bonus 
im 1947-48 


United Biscuits.—Group profit of the 
subsidiary companies of United Biscuits 
amounted to £507,656 in 1948 compared with 
£442,554 shown in the offer for sale for 
1947. Net profit before income tax increased 
from £332,439 to £371,130. Profit after in- 
come tax amounted to £177,467 in 1948 (no 


SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


reports appear in the Supplement: Cunard Steam-Ship ; 




































comparative figure is given for 1947). A 
dividend of 6 per cent is recommended for 
the period March 15, 1948, to December 31, 
1948, equivalent to 7.6 per cent per annum. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines.—Sales of 
diamonds by De Beers Consolidated in 1948 
reached a record total of £38,058,848, of 
which gem sales amounted to £26,741,927 
and industrial diamonds to £11,316,916. 


Total income of £10,029,529 was £628,395 
lower on the year 


_ Ford Motor.—Total profit of Ford Motor, 
including £637,919 (nil) of profit not relating 
to. the year, increased from _£3,888,114_ 10 
£5,645,216 in 1948. Taxation absorbed 
£2,589,085 (£2,038,323), leaving net profit 
£1,206,340 higher at £3,056,131. In the 

revious year, £750,000 was placed to reserve 
for a possible fall in commodity prices, but 
in 1948 the whole of the surplus, after pay- 
ment of the 10 per cent dividend (same) has 
been carried forward, more than doubling the 
£2,303,520 brought in. 

William Beardmore.—Net profit of 
William Beardmore declined from £163,624 
to £154,572 in 1948. The payment of a 
124 per cent dividend and 5 per cent bonus 
is the same as for 1947, but the 25 per cent 
tax-free paid from capital profits in that 
year has not been repeated. 


Sydney S. Bird and Sons.—The dividend 
of Sydney S. Bird and Sons has been cut 
from 30 per cent to 10 per cent in 1948. 


Capital Issues 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

Brevitt (ladies’ footwear).—Capital con- 
sists of £350,000, in £175,000 5} per cent 
cumulative redeemable £1 preference shares 
and £175,000 in 2s. 6d. ordinary shares. 
Profit after deducting directors’ emoluments, 
but before charging taxation, for years to 
December 31: 1939, Dr £53 51947, 
£141,731; 1948, £227,580. Assets as at 
December 31, 1948: Fixed assets, £133,078 ; 
total current assets, £462,334; met current 
assets, £213,079. 

OFFER TO SHAREHOLDERS 

Pontin Camps.—Shareholders registered 
on April 26th are offered one new ordinary 
share at 4s 3d. per share for every five 
existing shares held. 


Elder Dempster Lines 





































































, OFFER FOP SALE 

F, W. Berk (chemical manufacturers and 
merchants).—Lists opened and closed on 
April 28th for the sale of 200,000 4) per 
cent £1 cumulative preference shares at 21s. 
per share and 240,000 2s. 6d. ordinary shares 
at 15s. 3d. per share. Capital consists of 
£300,000, in £200,000 cumulative £1 pre- 
ference shares and £100,000 in 2s. 6d. 
ordinary shares. Combined profits, after 
depreciation and directors’ remuneration, but 
before all taxation for periods ending within 
year to December 31: ° 1939, £50,365 ; 1947, 
£92,433 ; 1948, £114,734. Combined assets 
as at December 31, 1948: Fixed assets, 
£282,216; total current assets, £823,072; 
net current assets, £206,772. At the issue 
price the preference shares yield £4 5s. 8d. 
per cent. On a dividend payment of 37} per 
cent, the 2s. 6d. ordinary shares yield 
£6 24, id. per cent on the offered price of 
15s. 3d. 


Caribbean Cement.—Lists opened on 
April 25th and will remain open for subscrip- 
tion to May 16th, unless fully subscribed to 
previously, for 300,000 £1 ordinary shares at 
21s. per share, £500,000 5 per cent first 
mortgage debenture stock and £400,000 
6 per cent second mortgage debenture stock. 
Both debenture issues are offered at par. 
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Subscriptions are invited in this country, es 
the United States and in Jamaica, ! 
New Issue Prices ie 
Issue Price, By 
Sensis Price | April 27, KI 
(a) i 1949 4 
Australia, 394 °75-77 . ; 100 101-101} 7 
A.V.P. Industries, 6/8 .......8 7/00 5/9—6/3 : 
Do. 44% Deb,...... pooh 20ls 96—99 
Brooke Bond, Pref, ......,.. + 20/9 44d—7idpm . 
Cullen’s Stores, 4/- ........00¢ 16/3* 17/9—18/3 meh 
Guy Motors, Ws .....65..---8 2/3 2/6--2/9 - 
Hawker, Deb. (£50 paid)...... 101 43--5pm } 
Herron (G. Ry, 2/-.eeeeeceees 3/9 | 3/7) “ae 
Do. 5% Pref. ....cceceees 23/3* |. 21/0+21/3 : 
K Shoes, 1Of-h..-cecccssesest 19,74*| 21/6—: 4 
Dey | Sa Pee cco cc oeak 21/10$*) 23/1 aye 
Lawley (W. & J.), I/-...4....5 4/ot | 4/1 hae 
Patons & Baldwins, Pref. ..... 20/0 22/ ie 
Do. Ord. 2 paid) 85/0 55/6 et 
Pest Control, 5/-..... ,| Bye] 7/9 4 
Do. - 5% Prefs .4... - 4 20/9* | 20/0-—2 es 
Pickles (WS eons cnnnannccs 1-3/3 Nit=1 a 
Sterne Sinks Lhens nn tinseed sa% | §3/6* |; 51/0—53/0 Ea 
Telephone Rentals, Pref....... | 21/6 23/9—24/3 > = 
Typhoo Tea (Holdings), 5/-.... | 20/0a 24/0--24/6 $ 
Do. 4}% Cum. Pref. ....., | 21/00 24 /6—25/0 ‘ 
Wright, Hamer Textiles, l/-... } Vu |. 124-—-i/3) Se 
Do. 6% Prel.,10/-...4..-5 i 10/3a 8/9--9/9 ae 
(a) To public. * Placing. f Dealt wm at Birminghain, ie e 
a Se 


Notes on the following company 
Holdings; British Electrical Engineering. 


Situs see 
x * ae he 














i Prices, | Last Two t || Price, | Price, | Yield 
Year 1949 , ; | Year 1949 Dividends } Name ot Security || Apr. 20, Apr. 27 Apr. 27 
(Jan. Ito Apt. 27); Name of Security 9 Jan. Lto Apl. 27) Sees P i 1949 | 1949 "949 
“High by (c) | 
' t 4 & Gif : i H j 
WOH | 100% |\War Bonds 24° 51 100% | 100, | O17 442.2 21! % % || Other Securities n 
100 \Rchequer Big is We ret” is. 1980) loo 1004 010 7 110 3 1069 | 1035 || a} (4) |\Australia 5t% 1965-69, . ... 105 5 | 2 
101} || War Bonds 2§% March 1, 1951-53.,, 101% | 1018 |0 7 9} 1211 Me | 102f | 1014 | (@) (dé) ||Birmingham 23% 1955-57...) 102 1032 
101% |\War Bonds af March 1” 1952-54. 102h, | 102% |021 6/115 Oe| Gt] 5A || 50 <| 60 ¢ /Anglo-AmericanCorp., 10/-.// 68 6% | 3 
102} {War Loan 34%, "(after Dec. 1, 1952))) 104% |102}2xd| 1 0 10} 210 4L | MH} TE |) 25 2) 8 a Anglo-Iranian Gil, £1... | 8 ye 
102% Ww : Sy 103 019 1/2 110/{ 80/ 13/9 10 b 5 a ||Assoc, Electrical, Ord. #1...1)  75/' 16/- |} 3 
Var Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56.|| 1034 os 1s Came Neeriie ocak ba 
it | 101 | Punding 27°)* fame 15, 1952-57,...|| 10a, | 103, [1 1 8 [2 er ee) er) Ss © Peaiee. Set OO Ee Lone fe ba 
105: | 10444 National Def. 3° July 15 1954-58! 105% 105 1 O10} 2 8 OF} 33/10) 27/104) 0 «1 4 ¢ || Austin Motor, A’ Ord. Stk. 5/- 28/6 | 28/9 6 
106 | 104g War Loan 3°, Oct. 15, 1985-59... ./! 1053 | 105 12 4/2 8 8i| 81/-| 76/44) Ta 7 © ||Barelays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ {1.|| 78/- | 78/9 ; 
4 | 103, Savings Bonds 3° Aug 15, 1955-65. 104 104 1 8 0| 214204 181/9} 150/- | t12ja/ $1246 | Bass Ratcliff, Ord. {1...... jj 152/- | 2152/6 |} 3 
101g Funding 24% Aprit,6, 1956-61....| 1018. | 102 | 2 4.0/2 6 64, 103/9| 91/3) 8 a} 12 b \British Oxygen, Ord. £2. ...)) | 98/9xd) 99/4}nd) 4 
1H | 103, Funding 3°% Aprif 15, 1959-69. . .. .| 103t8 1035} F-8 7} 215 2b: 58/9) 35/- |) ae 5 6 Comte. Ord, {1 ....... f 38/- ce 
ah 113% |\Funding 4°, May 1, 1960-90......|' 113§d! 113pxdi 0.18 2| 221 7¢| 30/-| 25/6) 27$¢) ‘Tha |\Distillers Co., manna 20/78 | 27/7k |S 
Wa}' |\Savings Bonds 3% Sept. 1. 1960-70) 1034 | 1034. |2 9 9|226 Th] 34/-| 31/9|| 8c) 8 ¢)Dormamlong, Ord. f1-....) 38/9 | 32/9. | 4 
a 9%} Savings Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67 99fxd| 99Axd) 1 $ 2} 210 91} T7/- | 63/6) 15 ¢) 15 ¢ Dunlop Rubber, Ord. (1...) 61/3 | 61/- | 4 9 
nT Thal. {Victory Bonde 4°, Sept 1, 1920-76) ne | 115 120 | 214 11%} 49/43) 43, 104), 3a 1 6 |\tmp. Chem, Ind.,Ord.Stk.{1)) 46/3 46/4 i 4 6 
ite 101% Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75) 102 102 | 110 8/217 7 + i cee eee peer Corres eacse a [ el we % 
108, Consols 4°, (after Feb. 1, 1967)..." Hot | 10m | 0.27 10/213 2f| 47/3| 39/9] 10 c} 10 c| Lancs. Cotton, Ord. Stk. {1)) 39/9 | 39/4) 5 1 
105% Conversion 3)% (after Apr. 1. 1961), 106%, | 106% (1 7 3/217 11f 51/6 | 43/204) 10 c} 10 ¢ Lever & Unilever, Ord. £{1..\' 45/45 | 45/9 4 7 
GH | WH | Treas, Stk. 24° (after Apr, 1, 1975)!! 804 sok (14213 2 If} 61/6| 52/6| 10 c| 15 c||London Brick, Ord. Stk. £1) 58/6 | 58/6 | 5 2 
te0. Treas: Stk. 3% (alter Apr. 5, 1966);/ 9998 | 200k | 3211/30 Of 53/6| 44/- | Slim| The |P’chin J’nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-) 46/- | 46/9 | 5 7 
| 10} \\Redemp, Stk. "3% Oct. 1, 1986-96...) 101f | lot | 12110} 218 61° $2/3| 44/- || 12 cl 32 @ P&O., Def Stk. {2......] a9 | 41/6 |5 1 
Wl |iConsols 24°, ee vilaee R08 | 814 /11311'3 19 ' SI 31} itrty € mee |Prudential, ‘A’ {1......... } 325 31 2 8 
ies | OL Brit. Elec. 3%; Gtd April 1; 1968-73) 103} 15-20-33) 3.26.90; S79] ST Bile) Rene ecwecte 6 ee ee et ee 
YOl} Brit. Flee. 3¢° Gtd. Mar. 18, 2974-77" 102 1110 8| 237 51| 7/9) 65/9] fhe) 15. "Shell Transpt. Ord.Stk £1) €4/ 6/3 | 25 
Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. July 1, 1978-88), 102 L112 2/239 o1| 8 | & | Whe) 1242 (Tube tovet., Ord. Sti gl a idee 
Brit Tram: 36. Gta A 11. 1968-7 ! 192 {210 41217 &7/- 15/3 lib a |'Turner & Newall, Ord. Stk. £1} 78/3 18/ 3 16 
Fe A neni tie neat ive yeas | 88/3 19/3 | 15-6} 55 @ (Woolworth (F W.), Ord. S| 8/9 | OE | 4s 
ate worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption . - — — ~ 
4 On other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed (a) Interim. (6) Final. (€) While year. (d) tnt. paid half-yearly. (¢ To earliest 
tt the cartiest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 per cent or less will be repaid redemption date =‘) To iates' redemption date’ (m) 15 months Yield basis 25%. 
the latest date (marked J’). (n) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at Free ot 
Som the 4-47) Plat. yield ee ee 


* Assumed average life 15 years 6 months 
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THE ECONOMIST, April 30, ggg 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 23, 1949, total 
ordinary revenue was /42,561,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /46,553,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £200,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of £317,000 
the surplus accrued since April Ist is 
£2,509.000 against £41,185,000 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts inte the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 
















Esti- or oo 
Revenue | mate, — = Week | Week 
1949 ; to ended | ended 
i April | April | April 
24, 23, 24, 23, 


1949 | 1948 | 1949 


ORDINARY 


KeVENUE 
Income Tax...... 114900¢ $2,704 > 20,927 12,824 
Gul-4ad-sks.saides }105,00@ 8,750 E 1,700 1,700 
Estate, etc., Duties; 176, 12,850 3,800, 2,400 
Spee? oc cceua.< 48, 3,850 892, 1,100 500 


Profits Tax ...- 1! 949 opqy ,8:500) 15, 3,700 4,300 


BA. fainp eel 2 3,100 600 
Other Inland Rev. 1,0 a 40 
SpecialContributn.; 25, 500 





Total Inland Rev. |2085 132,479 106,896] 54,327 22,864 





Customs. ........ 829,6 52,027 43,179 15,361 12,016 
Excise ......++.- | 665,600) 28,900 18,998 14,249 6,898 


Excise... .cess 1495250] 80,927 62,177] 29,610 16,924 





Motor Duties..... | 54,006 1,777 vet 

Surplus WarStores 44,006 1,001 997 

Surplus Receipts 
from Trading..! 18,006 


P.O. (Net Receipts) ae 290 290 750 
Wireless Licences.' 12, ase - acs | Heeb 
Crown Lands..... aay Peale 
Receipts from: } ' 
Sundry Loans..| 20,000 75 4 sae EE ae 
Miscell. Receipts. .' 50, 8,518 8,498 2,187 23 


224,868 181,850167,411 42,561 











SELF-BALANCING 


Post Office....... 159,6 1, 3,080 2,650 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Refunds; 5,7 77 


70,568 45,211 








Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 

7 : Esti- April | April iat? 
Expenditure 999 sq 0} | 2 Week Week 
3 to | to fended ended 

April i. il | April | April 

24, 24, 23, 

1948 1948 | 1949 









ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt..... 485,000 44,7735 43.939 5,014 3,522 
Payments to N. i j 

SNE: caatads 30,006 108, «es THe . ee 
Other Cons. Fund j 

Services ....544 12, 249 45 ge 251 
RE 4.00. ckatbinn 527.0 45,7387 44,394 3.778 3,573 


Supply Services .. 2781368) 137,550 134,630] 28,570 42,980 


Total Ord. Expd.. |330836 32,348 46,553 











Sinking Funds ... 110 200 
Total (excl. Self- ; 

Bal. Expd.) . . 330836 32,458 46,753 
Seir-BaLANcine ay 
Post Office. ....,. 159,65 5,080, 2,650 
Income Tax on 

L.P.T. Refunds 5,7 77 
Senay, 5. kha tie 192,303, 186,895] 35.615. 49.403 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by £412,740 to 
£2,758,233, the other operations for the week increased 
phe gross National Debt by 46,082,681 to £25,194 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


BUCA. Ardicle Gib 6a s casas ss dng ncescanye: ona --- 6,000 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraph. ............05+60e008 400 
BaP De iiss os Finks Ch OK EK See » 1 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945 ............. - 750 
Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948 :— 
Colonial Development ... 2... .....546 00% eee: 3,325 
emma TG 2s oS inks cs he's bi a wee 600 
War Damage: War Damage Commission ....,. +. 2,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits.... 228 
8,304 


—_—_—— 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Treasury Bills .... 15,088 % Def. Bonds... . 405 
Nat. Saviaas Certs. 800 | 24°, Ter. Annuities 1,501 
24%, Def. Bonds... 421-« | Other Debt :— 
‘Treasury Deposit Internal ....... 8,024 
Receipts ....... 7,000 External ...... 5,295 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,765 
Ways & Means Ad- 
VaNCCS. 2osecees 235 


—_———— 


23,309 17,225 








FLOATING DEST 


(4 «million; 

















Ways an! 
ones 











treasury Tota: 

Dai Bills Advance: a Float- 
= | Bank ing 

' Public | of Debt 


Depts. | Ene- 


Pender 1 Tar 
i land 


2160-0 2716-9 

















Jan. 15]2220-0 2190-4 6169-3 
» 22) 2210-0 , 2288-2 6120-5 
» 29} 2210-0 | 2160-5 5048-8 

Feb, 6] 2210-0 | 2197-0 5951-1 
» 12} 2210-0 2199-4 5895-2 
» 19] 2210-0 | 2267-0 1049-5} 5952-7 
» 26] 2210-0 ; 2284-6 1019-5] 5946-3 








ee 
o 
me 
_— 
> es © ef e 
Aawc One 


Mar. 5] 2210-0, 2271-2 5928-3 
» 12§2210-0'! 2265-5 1003 5906-0 
= ae | 23 5950-9 
, a 5897-4 





One 


TREASURY BILLS 


& million: 









Amount 






Date o etki Allotted 
‘Fender - al at 
ttered * pplied stots Min. 


170-0 iv 2-51 42 


Apr. 23 | 1T0-0 | 295-1 
1949 | 
jan. 21 | 170-0 | 257-7 | 170-0} 10 4-87 | 60 
» 28 | 170-0 | 270-6 | 170-0] 10 5+59 51 
Feb. 4 | 170-0 | 287-0 | 2170-0} 10 543 | 45 
» 11 | 170-0 | 258-3 | 170-0] 10 6-13 | 2 
” 48 | 170-0 | 278-7 | 170-0] 10 5-73 50 
© 2 | 170-0 | 278-2 | i700] lo 554 | 50 
Mar. 4] 170-0] 350-5 | 110-0] 10 4°55 | 28 
» 11 | 170-0 | 302-8 | 170-0} 10 5-42 | 43 
" 18 | 170-0! 271-3 | 170-0] 10 5-85 | 4 
” 25 110-0 | 307-7 | IMG} 10 4-9 | 32 
Apr. 1] 170-0 | 284-0! 470-0] 10 2-92, 49 
» 8 | 170-0 | 288-5 | IW] 10 2-83 | 47 
» 14 | Ai0-0 | 298-4 | 170-0] We 2-60 42 
22 1 170+. | 299-0) 170-0 | 10 2-84 45 


————— 

On April 22nd applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
were accepted as to about 45 per cent of the amount applied 
for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full, £170 million (maximum) of Treasury 
Bills are being offered for April 29th. Vor the week ended 
April 30th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the amount of £25 million (maximum) at 6 months, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 







otal, 


Week Ended Apr. 1 to 
Apr. 17, | Apr. 16, 7. 
1948 949 

















Savings Certificates :— 


OOMMIRB L654 55 0 cb cddes ve 2,600 1,800 5,700 
Repayments ..... agai eu 2,400 2,500 5,250 
Net Savings......sse0.- | 200 Dr 7] 450. 





Defence Bonds :— 














PORORPES £84 vib v6ene « 6 845 509 
Repayments ............ 1,056 659 
Net Savings ............  2It Dr 15Y 
P.O. and Trustee Savings }————-|———— 
Bauks :— 
Receipts. .6.iscrsee -svee | 12,893; 13,307 
Repayments ............ 12,367 12,400 
Net Savings .... sce». - 903 


Total Net Savings.....°... 
Taterest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued on savings 
remaining invested ...... 






















BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 27, 1949 
ISSUE OEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 1,4éim 
In Circulation 128,308,401! Other Govt. 


Ta Bankg. De- Securities ... 1 213,845 
partment .. 19,939,432) Other Seos.... Be 
Coia (other 





than gold)... 
— of Fid. Us 
NE. on soci 1300, 000,000 

Gold Coin and e 

Buttion {at 

172s. &l. per 
Oz. fine)..... 247,833 

—_— --—-— 

1300,247,833 | 1300, 247,835 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


| ee . 5,262,758 | Other Secs.:- 

Public Deps.:- 17,473,562 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 16,785,292! Advances... 13,679,095 
H.M. Treas. | Securities... .. 31,612,074 


f 
Capital ..... - 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees... 47 tigen 
45,292, 068 


Special Acct. 688,270 | 

Other Deps.:- 381,891,110 | 
Reshen...., 289,939,240 | Notes........ 19,939,438 
Other Accts... 91,951,870 | Coin......... 4,244, 88 
417,180,430" 417,180,430 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissionen 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 












ssue Dept. :— 
Notes i circulation. .... 
Notes in banking depart- 
MONE 2. weds cverieds cvs 
Government debt and 









SOMME ons oc an nae c 299-2 1299-35,1299°3 
Other securities......... 8 0-8 0-7 08 
GCOR.Od, oa oe cabinseudeds 2 0-2 0 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine 0%... 172/3, 172/38, IRB 

Banking Dept. :— 

Deposits :— | 
Public Accounts ........ 22-4 12-8 168 
Treasury Special Account 6:7, OF OF 
ES ‘oo on 04 cpt tan*s 290-0 307-4 289-9 
Othwts is dst ctvdol 4 91D 4 92-0 
RRR IS = ee 4 411-0 414-9 904 

Securities :— ' 
Government...ccesceees 357-6 370-7 MET 
Discounts, et@..cecseeees 21:3, 16-3 17 
ONG snc ce veectwesens 1 23-9 21-6 Sb 
Total... eaesaeaeawed 402-8 408-6, 335-0 

Banking dept. res... .006-- 26-0 240 3 

“ Proportion "....... “ ‘3 ot Ys 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,90 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {£1,350 willion to £1,500 
million on March 4, 1948. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price a of 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
Spot cash prices were as follows >— 


StULvEeR Goto 





i 


London New York! Bombay | Bombay 
r ounce per ounce per 100 told 












} c. 

71 

Le 

Markets Closed 

435°} 10 | C1820 

a 714 | 181 12 
3 

















4 7 ) 181 10 
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NOTICES 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY—NUFFIELD COLLEGE 


are inyited for Studentships from Graduates who wish 
A the field of Social Studies. They should be made b 
We 199, to the Warden, Nuffield College, 19, Banbury Road. 
Ouiord, on a prescribed form, which can be obtained from the College 
gecretary. This requires particulars of the candidate's academic train- 
and proposed subject or branch of study, and the names of two 
De familiar with the candidate’s work to whom reference may be 
Blection will be for one year in the first imstance, but may be 
renewed for a second year. 4 grant will be attached to the Studentshi s, 
in the nel hbourhood of £300, the precise amount of which will Ss 
decided after consideration of the student's needs. Students will 
normally be expected to work for a higher degree. 
Fn ‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Stamp Memorial Lecture, entitled ‘‘ Wage Statistics and Wage 
way.” will be given by A. C. Pigou (Emeritus Professor of Political 
feonomy, University of Cambridge) at the University of London: 
Genate ate (entrance from Russell Square or Malet Street, W.C.1) on 


», May 13th at 5.30 p.m. 
ion Free, without ticket. 


James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Applications are Invited for the following Research Appointments tn 
the Department of Economics. The initial salary will be determined 
qithin the range according to qualifications and experience. The persons 
appointed may be required to undertake a limited amount of teaching 
within the department. 

fa) TAYLOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP: Salary £600-800 per 
annum, Candidates should hold an Honours Degree in Economics and 

s a knowledge of statistics. 

(b) RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP: — Salary £600-£700 per annum. 
Candidates should hold an Honours Degree in Economics. 

‘() RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIP: Salary £400-£500 per annum. 
Candidates should hold an Honours Degree in Economics. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the undersigned with whom applica- 
tiong should be lodged. 

WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar, 


MERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

Required to commence as soon as possible, a full-time Lecturer in 
Accountancy. Preference will be given to Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountants with practical and teaching experience. The post carries 
the status of Senior Assistant, and the salary is in accordance with the 
Burnham Technical Report (Senior Assistants’ Scale). For men, £700 
by £25 to £800 ; women, £560 by £20 to £640, plus allowances for qualifica- 
tions and training. Application forms (to be returned within two weeks 
of appearance of this advertisement) obtainable with further particulars 
from Registrar, Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Unity Street, 


Bristol, 1. 
ANDREW ROBERTSON, D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal. 


UNIVERSITY GOLLEGE, IBADAN, NIGERIA 


Applications are invited for the post of Financial Officer with 
responsibility, under the Registrar, for maintenance of all the accounts 
of the College. Candidates should have an accountancy qualification and 
relevant experience. 

Salary will be determined by qualifications and experience, and will 
beon a scale rising to £1,000 p.a. plus £300 p.a. expatriation ullowance. 
The appointment may be temporary, if desired, or may carry super- 
agnuation benefits on F.S.S.U. basis. Free passages for members cof 
staff and their wives on appointment and on leave. Furnished quarters 
at rent not exceeding 10 per cent. of salary. The successful candidate 
will be required to take up his duties as soon as possible. 

Applications (three copies) should be sent to the Secretary, Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, 1, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained, by 
May 15, 1949. 











‘N experienced Works Manager (42), educated, keen, good personality, 
44 wants post such as Works or General Manager near board level in 
fait-size firm which offers scope for his really good knowledge and lon 
experience in industrial management. Post should be worth £1,400, bu 
slatting salary less important than full Tespeea nly. clear terms of 


‘nce, and freedom to get on with the jo Would take up qualify- 
=a or invest nominal sum if required.—Write for interview, 


OLIDAYS WITH A SPECIAL PPEAL to people who appreciate 
attractive scenery and interesting company. Ask for details of 
ie Low's ‘Social and Holiday Calendar.”’ 9, Reece Mews, London, 





KING WITH CIDER—the Essential: Ingredient to make food 
condwaaiher and taste better. Price Lists and Recipes from: THE 
OLD CIDER CO., 6, Stardens, Newent, Gloucestershire. 






TOTAL FUNDS 


823 


SOUTHERN RHODESIAN GOVERNMENT 
VACANCY: AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST. 


Applications are invited. for the post of..Senior P. Officer 
on the staff of the Chief Agricultural Economist abe repebe en 
of Agriculture and Lands. o r jam _— 

Applicants must possess a degree in economics, together with 
appreciable training and experience in agricultural economics, or a 
degree in” agriculture with extensive experience in agricultural 
economics. The candidate’s experience should cover the whole range of 
work in production economies, costings, commodity surveys and 
marketing investigations. Preference will be given to candidates with 
at least ten years experience of work in agricultural economics and 
with proved administrative and organising ability. 

The appointment will be in Grade IV of the Senior Professional 
Officers Grade, on salary scale £1,040 x £36 to £1,184 per-annum, plus 
cost of living allowance, at present equal to approximately 23 per cent. 
of salary, plus children's allowances in terms. of the Civil Service 
Regulations, where applicable. The successful applicant will be required 
to furnish a satisfactery medical certificate, 

Travelling expenses to Southern Rhodesia of the successful applicant, 
and half such expenses of his wife and family will be paid by the 
Southern Rhodesia Government. 

Application forms and further information may be obtained from 
the Secretary to the High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, 429, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, to..whom completed applications should be 
returned as soon as possible. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT. 


Appointment of Assistant Planning Officer—Research 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Assistant Planning 
Officer—Research, in the County Planning Department. 

Applicants should possess a degree in economics, geography, geology. 
or kindred subjects, and should have had research experience in such 
subjects with a Government Department, Local Authority, or other 
Research Organisation. 

The person appointed will work under the direction of the County 
Planning Officer and will be responsible for the research work of the 
department. 

The salary will be £810 to £960 per annum, including bonus. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937; the National Joint Council's 
Scheme of Conditions of Service as adopted by the Peary | ouncil, the 
passing of a medical examination; and toe three months’ notice on 
either side. 

Canvassing directly or aeiractte will be deemed a disqualification and 
relationship to any Member or Senior Officer of the Council must be 
disclosed. 

Applications should give details of age, education and _ training, 
qualifications, present and previous appointments and experience, and 
should include copies of two recent testimonials and the names of two 
other persons to whom reference can be made. They should be sent 
to D. W. Riley. County Planning Officer, County Planning Department, 
4la, Eastgate Street, Stafford, not later than May 16, 1949, and the 
envelope should be clearly marked “ Assistant Planning Officer— 
Research.”’ T. H. EVANS, 

Clerk of the County Council, County Buildings, Stafford. 

April 21, 1949. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF KINGSTON-UPON-HULL 
“TOWN PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for appointment as follows: — 

(1) Senier Planning Assistant, A.P.T. Grade VI £595-£660 p.a. 

(2) Planning Assistant, A.P.T. Grade III £450-£495 p.a. 

For these posts candidates should have a degree in Economics, 
Geography, or an allied subject, and preference will be given to those 
who have had experience in the carrying out of surveys for the pre- 
paration of planning schemes. 

The appointments will be subject to the Local Government Super- 
annuation Act, 1937, and to the National Conditions of Service for 
Local Authorities’ Administrative, Professional, Technical and Clerica) 
Services, to such other conditions of service as have been specified from 
time to time by the Council, and to one month's notice in writing on 
either side. 

Successful candidates will be required to pass medical examinations. 

Applicants should state whether or not they are related to any member 
of the Kingston-upon-Hull County Borough Council or Chief Official of 
the Corporation. . 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, experience and present salary, 
together with the names and addresses of two persons to whom reference 
may be made should be delivered to the undersigned on or before 
Friday, May 13, 1949. ERN H. BULLOCK, 

Guildhall, Kingston-upon-Hull. Town Clerk. 

NEXPLORED PEMBROKESHIRE. Broadhaven Hotel, 6 miles from 
U Haverfordwest. Rendezvous for Ornithologists and Artists and ali 
those desiring a peaceful holiday mid historic surroundings with superb 
walks. Atlantic safe surf bathing direct from the Hotel. Now is the time 
to make reservations, write or telephon: Broadhayen 244. 





1" ,ANTED to purchase, Economists dated 1940-1948.—-Write Librarian, 
\ Economics Department, The University, Leeds, 2. 


THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1877 


LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES 


Total Advances upon House Property te Policy-helders exceed 


£17,384,260 TWENTY-NINE MILLIONS 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 246, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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TRADING OVERSEAS? 


Are you shipping to Canada, or the 
West Indies ?. Why not take advantage of this 
Bank’s complete facilities? Our first-hand 
knowledge of these markets is at your disposal. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


168 Old Broad St., LONDON, E.C.2 


Over 340 Branches across Canada, in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican 
Republic, and London, England; an Agency in New York and Correspondents 
throughout the world. 


Established in Canada in 1832 with Limited Liability. 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 











BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Seventy-second Annual General 
Meeting of The Cunard Steam-Ship Company, Limited, will be held 
at Cunard Building (Fifth Floor), Pierhead, Liverpool, on Wednesday, 
May 18, 1949, at eleven o'clock a.m. 

(1) To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet to December 31, 1948, with the Reports of the Directors and 
Auditors. 

(2) To sanction the deciaration of final dividend for the year 1948. 

(3) To elect Directors in place of those retiring, but who, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

(4) To confirm re-appointment of Auditors, and to fix their 
remuneration. 

NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of The Cunard Steam-Ship Company Limited will be held 
at Cunard Building (Fifth Floor), Pierhead, Liverpool, on Wednesday 
May 18, 1949, at 11.15 a.m. or so soon thereafter as the Annua 
General Meeting of the Company shall be concluded, when the following 
Riesolutions will be proposed as Special Reselutions: — 

(1) That the regulations contained in the printed document submitted 
to this Meeting, and for purposes of identification signed by the Chair- 
man thereof, be approved and adopted as the Articles of Association 
of the Company in substitution for and to the exclusion of all the 
existing Articles of Association thereof. 

(2) That the provisions of the Memorandum of Association of the 
ihe Company with respect to the objects of the Company be altered by 
deleting sub-clause G (8) of clause 3 of such Memorandum of Association 
and by substituting therefore the following new sub-clause to be 
numbered G (8). 

 G. (3) To establish and maintain or procure the establishment and 
maintenance of any non-contributory or contributory pension or 
superannuation funds for the benefit of, and to give or procure the 
giving of donations, gratuities, pensions, allowances or emoluments 
to any persons who are or were at any time in the employment or 
service of the Company, or of any company which is a subsidiary 
of the Co ny or is allied to or associated with the enene or with 
any such subsidiary company, or who are or were at any time Directors 
or officers of the Company or of any such other company as aforesaid, 
and holding avy salaried employment or office in the Company or such 
other company, and the wives, widows, families and dependants of 
such persons, and also to establish and subsidise or subscribe to any 
institutions, associations, clubs or funds considered to be for the 
benefit of or to advance the interests and well-being of the Company 
or of any such other company as aforesaid, or of any such person 
as aforesaid, and to make yments for or towards the insurance of 
any such person as aforesaid, and to subscribe or guarantee money 
for any charitable or benevolent objects or for any exhibition, or for 
any public, general or useful object, and to do any of the matters 
~~ 9 eed alone or in conjunction with any such other company 
as aforesaid. 





oo of the Board, 
. H. VES, Joint Secretary. 

Cunard Building, Liverpool. April 23, 1949. 

A print of the draft Articles of Association above-mentioned may be 
inspected by any member at the Company's.Registered Office, Cunard 
Building, Liverpool, or at Cumard House, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C.3, during oer business hours on any week-day up to and including 
the 18th day of May, 1949. ; 

Note.—A Member entitled to attend and vote is entitled to a nt 
one or more proxies to attend and vote instead of him. A proxy need not 
also be a Member. 

i NIVERSITY OF OXFORD DELEGACY FOR EXTRA-MURAL 

STUDIES SERVICES EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applica- 
tions for the post of full-time lecturer in Berks., Bucks. and Oxon. 
Candidates should possess a good Honours degree and be qualified 
to teach in two or more of the following subjects: —History, International 
Relati Economics, Politics, ideosophy;- Psychology, Literature. 
ar to £700 Sreordiag % a ye Sire Particulars 
and forms ¢# application froin ry, Oxford | y, Delegac 
for ioe Gute Studies, 7, Wellington 84 Oxford, ¥ 


} OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGES 82C and 823° 


Printed in Great Britain by Sv. CreMENTS Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tre Economist Newsrare®, LiDy 
at.22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, U.S. Representative; R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—-Saturday, April 30, 194% 























THE ECONOMIST, Aptit 30, 1949! 


BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL bod! 10'W os vee) vee ae 4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID = on on sa .-. 2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ...  ... £3,183, 107 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1949... _ eee .-. £94,056,630 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £107 ,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £198,000,000 

(1948 Accounts) 





ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


APPOINTMENTS REGISTEK 
Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked to 
write to the Secretary of the Association, 22, Bedford Square, London; 
W.c.1.. (Telephone: Museum 5163.) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY.—<(Incorporated ja 
Canada with Limited Liability), CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 4 
PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK.—NEW BRUNS. 
WICK RAILWAY ~4 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK.—CALGARY 
AND EDMONTON RAILWAY 4 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK— 
ATLANTIC & NORTH-WEST RAILWAY 4 PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK.—In preparation 
for the payment of the half-yearly interest due July 1, 1949, on the 
above Stocks, the Transfer books will be closed on May 23rd and will 
be re-opened on July 2, 1949. R,. F. TR YNE, Deputy Secretary. 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. April 23, 1949, 

DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK 1958-63 

For the purpose of oes the Interest Warrants due July L 
1949, the BALANCES will be STRUCK at the close of business on June 
1, 1949, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex dividend — 
For Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Dominion of Canada in 
London A. D. HARPER, Manager, 47, Threadneedle Street, B.C2 
May 2, 1949. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEG  —© 
FOUR AND-A-HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK 1954 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due July 1 
1949, the BALANCES will be S UCK at the close of business on June 
1, 1949, after which date the stock will be transferred ex-dividend.— 
For Bank of Montreal, A. D. HARPER, Manager, 47, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C.2. May 2, 1949, 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED — 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that a Dividend of Bight Shiflings and Six 
Pence per £5 Share on Coupon No. 121 will be paid without deduction of 
British Income Tax, but less Egyptian Government and Alexandria 
Municipal Taxes amounting to Is. 0.546d. making 7s. 5.454d. net, on and 
after May 2, 1949, at the National Bank of Egypt in Alexandria 
at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6, King William Street, E.C.4. 

ae for the year ended December 31, 1948, £126,000 (last year 
£138, . 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, April 28, 1949. 

mer . Order of the Board, 


B 

ROBERT WALTON, Manager. — 
rJ.O meet the growing demand for the services of their MARKETING 
' AND SELLING DIVISION, Urwick, Orr and Partners, 
in organisation and management, are seeking additicnal consult I< 
Applicants should have good professional qualifications or a Univ 
degree and at least five years responsible executive experience om 
commercial side of manufacturing or in retailing. The appoint 
offer considerable scope and a particularly interesting type of 
Remuneration is commensurate with the high degree of respons : 
involved. Applications which will be treated in confidence should 
addressed in writing only to.the Company's offices, 7, Park Lane, 
W.1, quoting reference 1020. 





—_ 


J ADY GRADUATE, B.Com.. interested especially in Statistics, seeks 
4 progressive position, Birmingham district preferred.—Box 1 
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The Economist’s Bookshop Ltd. 
caters for specialists and students in 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2, 


West EnNp BrRANcH: 304 Bury Street, St. James's 
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